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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from St. Petersburg and Afghanistan is far from 
reassuring. It is admitted that there is another hitch in 
the negotiations. The Russians wish so to define the Zulfikar 
Pass, that the Afghans shall not be able to hold the pass with any 
security ; and when the British Government remonstrates, the 
only reply is that the Russians are willing, if Great Britain likes, 
to refer the whole thing back to the Delimitation Commission, 
—that is, to postpone all decision sine die. Russian troops, too, 
are being massed at Askabad, and all the news seems to point 
atleast to this,—that the Russians wish to produce a new scare, 
and to embarrass the British Government so far as they can, 
whether they contemplate going to war or not. We are disposed 
to think that this course of policy is, at present at all events, 
only meant as a mode of taking reprisals for Lord Salisbury’s 
and Lord Randolph Churchill’s insulting language, now that 
they are responsible for the conduct of affairs. But it is not to 
be forgotten that scares of this kind not unfrequently produce 
results much more serious than those who originate them in- 
tended. And war may result from the activity of such men as 
Komaroff and Alikhanoff, even though war is not intended. 


Mr. Leveson Gower has been directed by Mr. Gladstone to 
explain that his letter to the Midlothian Liberal Association did 
not contain any promise to stand again, though it held out some 
prospect that Mr. Gladstone might, under certain circumstances, 
find it his duty to take that course. We interpret this as 
meaning that Mr. Gladstone’s renewed acceptance of the 
post of leader—his health permitting—really depends on 
his seeing his way to being able to keep the organisation 
of the Liberal Party the same “great instrument” of steady 
progress which, in his letter to the Midlothian Liberal 
Association, he pronounced it to have been for the last half 
century. We imagine that it will depend greatly on the other 
leaders of the Liberal Party whether Mr. Gladstone shall or 
shall not return to its head. If they choose to surrender them- 
selves sincerely to his guidance they may doubtless, if his health 
permits, obtain that guidance; and if not, not. But surrendering 
themselves to Mr. Gladstone’s guidance cannot be held to be 
consistent with preferring their own views to his on all but the 
most exceptional occasions. 





The second reading of the Budget Bill came off on Thurs- 
day, Mr. Childers criticising the proposals of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in a very vigorous and temperate speech, in which 
he showed conclusively that the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is responsible for so much of the deficit as he refuses 
to raise by the beer and spirit-duty accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase of the wine-duty. Mr. Gladstone, who, 
through hoarseness, is unable to speak in the House, wrote a 
letter on the subject to Mr. Childers, which was published on 
Friday, and which not only gives Mr. Childers strong support, 
but comments on the “warning” which the financial ex- 





perience of the Session conveys “to parties too eager in 
opposition.” “In the debate of June 8th,” he said, “we 
warned the Opposition, but in vain, that the motion aimed 
at us would strike a blow at indirect taxation. The 
result has been accomplished without delay; the whole of the 
new taxation proposed by the Tory Government is to be supplied 
by property, and the future force of this precedent supplied by 
a Tory Government will not be inconsiderable.” Mr. Childers, 
in his speech, showed conclusively that the duty on both spirits 
and beer admitted of a considerably larger increase than even he 
himself would have thought it prudent to propose, and that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is quite mistaken in saying that the limits 
of indirect taxation, even in such times as these, had been 
reached. 


The Tory reply was totally ineffective, and hardly even pre- 
tended to be otherwise. Sir Michael contended that in times 
of so much depression, it was not wise to insist on principles, 
and chose to assert that even Mr. Childers’s prudent calculations 
of increased revenue for his proposed increase of the spirits-duty 
and the beer-duty would not have been justified by the results ; 
but he failed to bring even good departmental authority to 
justify his prediction. No opposition was offered to the Budget, 
which passed, of course, as a Tory act of obeisance to 
Democratic principles. 


Mr. A. Balfour, the head of the Local Government Board, 
introduced on Tuesday the Medical Relief Bill of the Govern- 

ment, which goes a good deal further than Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
Bill. The latter only suspended disfranchisement for receiving 
medical relief for a single year. Mr. Balfour maintained that 
if it is just to suspend it at all, it is just to prohibit such dis- 
franchisement altogether; and this his Bill proposes to do, not 
only for Parliamentary, but for Municipal and School-Board 
elections,—indeed, for all elections, except the election of Poor- 
law Guardians, who ought not to be elected by persons in 
receipt of medical relief. We cannot see the force of Mr. 
Balfour’s statement that, if it is unjust to disqualify for the 
first year of the new Act, it is unjust to disqualify at all. The 
ground of a suspensory measure is, that labourers have been 
receiving medical relief from the parish who would never have 
consented to do so, had they known that they were sacrificing 
their vote by doing so, and that the knowledge of this great 
political disappointment has come upon them by surprise. If 
this be so, delay is perfectly justifiable. But it does not follow 
that it is desirable to advertise electors that for all time they 
may obtain their medical attendance at the public expense, 
without in any degree forfeiting their political independence. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Balfour moved the second reading 
of the Medical Relief Bill, and received, very uncomfort- 
ably, the effusive thanks of Mr. Jesse Collings for his goodness 
in going far beyond what he himself had ventured to propose. 
Mr. Pell made an able speech in favour of sticking to the 
principle that any kind of poor-relief ought to disqualify for a 
vote; and Mr. Arthur Balfour, who seems in his heart to agree 
thoroughly with Mr. Pell, and to be thoroughly disgusted with 
having earned the effusive thanks of Mr. Jesse Collings, made 
a very quaint speech, in which he professed his belief 
that, on an average, not much above two electors in a 
thousand would have been disqualified for voting by re- 
ceiving medical relief; and he declared that it was necessary 
to prevent them from being thus disqualified, in order that 
Mr. Chamberlain might not be able to go about boasting that 
the Tories wanted to cheat the labourers of their rights. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with great address, complimented the Tory 
Government on so effectively carrying out his own views, and 
hoped he might keep his predominant influence over them to 
the end of their administration. Finally, Mr. Pell’s amendment 
wag negatived, by a majority of 279 to 20, and the Committee 





was fixed for Tuesday. So long as the Tories act like Radicals, 
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the Radicals will almost prefer their Government to their own. 
You can do by a reluctant but impotent deputy even more 
than you can do in your own name, 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Northbrook made 
his statement concerning Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s charge that 
the Admiralty had underrated its expenditure on the Vote of 
Credit by £850,000, and that it had only found out its blunder 
just before he had to propose his supplementary Budget. Lord 
Northbrook complained bitterly of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s omission to consult him on the subject, and even to 
give him notice of the charge he was about to bring. As we 
understand Lord Northbrook, he, and he alone, was responsible 
for the Vote of Credit, and only he could have explained to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach what the Admiralty had expended in 
connection with that vote. Does he really mean to say that he 
left office without leaving behind him in the permanent records 
of the department any adequate record of this transaction ? If 
he does, nothing more extraordinary was ever stated. If he 
does not, why did the permanent officials of the Admiralty 
misinform his successor, and blunder so much in the matter P 
As we understand Lord Northbrook, the Admiralty had spent 
£350,000 more than the Vote of Credit by the time of Mr. 
Childers’s statement on June 5th. If so, how was it that the 
Admiralty informed Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in July that the 
Admiralty Vote of Credit would not be exceeded by more than 
£74,000? Lord Northbrook’s speech appears to us to make 
confusion worse confounded. 


On Wednesday Lord George Hamilton moved for a Select 
Committee ‘‘ to inquire into and report upon the circumstances 
under which the expenditure and liabilities incurred by the 
Admiralty under the recent Vote of Credit have exceeded the 
revised Estimate stated to the House by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer oa June 5th, 1885; and that the Committee do 
consist of seven Members, to be nominated by the Committee of 
Selection, three to be the quorum.” On the motion for the 
appointment of this Committee, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach rose 
to disown altogether having made any attack on Lord North- 
brook; and the motion was agreed to, though not till the 
Parnellites had demanded as their right that they should have 
a finger in the pie of Admiralty confusion. ‘‘ Wherever the 
carcass is,” the Parnellites evidently think it a grievance if 
they, too, are not allowed to be gathered together. 


Lord Salisbury, in moving the second reading, on Thursday, 
of the Housing of the Working Classes (England) Bill, paid a 
high tribute to the tact and ability with which Sir Charles 
Dilke had conducted the Commission of Inquiry into the Homes 
of the Poor, and described the Bill as a very moderate one 
intended to provide such remedies for the evils exposed, as 
were clearly within reach. The most important of the new 
provisions is that landlords are to be presumed to have 
contracted that the houses they let are in a sound and healthy 
state; and any one letting a house that is not in such a con- 
dition, will be taken to have violated this presumed contract, and 
will be held liable for illness or death that can be traced to his 
negligence. ‘That is a very strong provision, and is one which 
may really work a great deal of good. 

Ireland has suffered a great financial blow. The Bank of 
Munster suspended payment on Tuesday, as a result, it is said, 
of a decision in the Irish Vice-Chancellor’s Court against the 
Directors of the Bank, delivered at the end of June in a suit 
instituted near iwo years ago against them by Sir Robert Jack- 
son and others. ‘There had been a considerable loss of business 
in consequence of the institution of the suit; but the adverse 
decision caused a regular run upon the Bank, and on 
Tuesday the Directors had to stop payment. It is said 
that the depositors are perfectly safe, and that even the 
shareholders may hope not to lose very much; but this last 
hope is, of course, a perfectly absurd view of the situation. 
No bank ever stopped payment yet, however soon it may have 
resumed business, and however adequate the securities it held, 
without heavy losses to the shareholders. If some of the 
Directors had overdrawn their accounts for much larger sums 
than they had given security for,—as is stated,—the panic can 
hardly be said to have been at all unreasonable. 


Mr. Trevelyan delivered an interesting speech at Leamington 
on Wednesday, on behalf of Mr. Peel, the Speaker, who is the 


at, 
ton for the next Parliament. He spoke with very great warmth 
of Mr. Peel’s discharge of his duties as Speaker, and anticipated 
| that 360 Liberals would be returned to the next Parliament to 
support Mr. Gladstone. He thought that no Liberal flattery of 
Mr. Gladstone could be compared with the Tory flattery which 
consisted in carefully imitating his policy, except, indeed, where 
the Tories go beyond him as regards their refusal to renew any 
portion of the Irish Crimes Act. He thought it impossible to ex. 
aggerate the importance of the course taken by the Conservative 
Government in accepting the alliance of the Parnellites. “When 
the Conservative Party unites with the Nationalists to get rid 
of special legislation against crime, and of the Viceroy who 
believes that such special legislation is necessary, it may 
have been a smart thing to do; but of this you may be 
certain, that we have seen the last Crimes Prevention Act 
in Ireland. From this time forth it will be the business of 
statesmen, not to prepare exceptional legislation for the pur. 
pose of obliging the Irish people to acquiesce in the institutions 
which they have got, but to alter those institutions into such a 
shape as will command the confidence and good-will of the Irish 
people.” Yes; but can that be done without altering them 
into such a shape as will command the distrust and ill-will of 
the British people? We greatly doubt it. Mr. Trevelyan’s 
assumption of the possibility of doing what he suggests is more 
sanguine than we should have expected from an ex-Irish 
Secretary. 


The North Lincolnshire election proved to be a_ great 
triumph for the Conservatives, Mr. Alderman Atkinson being 
returned by 4,052 votes against 2,872 given for the Liberal 
candidate, Sir H. Meysey ‘Taompson,—majority for the Con- 
servative, 1,180. In 1880 the Liberals carried the seat by a 
majority of 205; but it is certain that in this contest, which 
only bestows a seat for a few wecks, and a seat for an 
obsolete constituency which will never vote again, the Liberals 
did not think it worth while to exert themselves, while the 
Conservative tenant-farmers, who were angry at the admission 
of the labourers to the franchise, did put all their strength into 
this last and useless kick at the Franchise Act. 





An influential meeting was held last Tuesday, at the 
Mansion House, in support of the fund for the endowment of 
the new See of Wakefield, which is to be carved out of the 
diocese of Ripon. The Bishop of Ripon pleaded earnestly and 
eloquently for the scheme, and stated, what was evidently new 
to his audience, namely, that the diocese of Ripon, taking its 
population and area together, is the largest diocese in England. 
The most telling speech, however, was that of the Bishop of 
London, who enforced his argument by his own experience in 
the diocese of Exeter. He declared that a vast infusion of 
religious life and activity had resulted from the division of his late 
diocese both in the part which was cut off and in that which 
remained; and he emphatically asserted that no amount of 
increase in the number of Clergy or in their stipends would 
have produced a similar result. From this he inferred that the 
only true way of working any institution is to work up to its 
own ideal, and through its own essential organs; and inas- 
much as the Church of England is Episcopal, her life can- 
not be properly developed except through her own constitution, 
of which the Episcopal office is a necessary part. We regret 
that this striking portion of the Bishop’s speech has not been 
fully reported. eee. 

Mr. Arthur Arnold (M.P. for Salford) has drawn up an 
excellent programme for Land-law reform, which has secured 
the cordial approval of Mr. Bright. Its points are,—(1), the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture; (2), abolition of copy- 
hold and customary tenure; (3), prohibition of the settlement 
of land upon unborn persons and of the creation of life-estates 
in land; (4), conveyance by registration of title; (5), provision 
for the sale of encumbered settled property. That, or something 
like that, includes the most useful of Land-law reforms; and 
Mr. Bright, in his letter, speaks of it as sufficient, and as 
likely to be far more useful to the nation than the wild schemes 
which the advocates of a nationalisation of the land have 
brought before the people. Mr. Bright clearly is not prepared 
to throw his influence into the scale of extravagant Democracy ; 
and we should not be surprised, in case Lord Randolph Churchill 
should really venture to contest his seat, to find that young 
gentleman reproaching Mr. Bright with the obsoleteness of his 
Liberalism, and speaking of the great Free-trader as an extinct 
species of Democrat, worthy to be classed only with the Moa 





candidate for the enlarged borough of Warwick and Leaming- 


and the Dodo. 
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Mr. E. A. Leatham, M.P., made a speech of great spirit at 
Huddersfield last Saturday, on the political prospects and the 
change of Government. He did not, of course, deny that the 
late Government had made mistakes ; but he maintained that its 
mistakes were comparatively trivial compared with its achieve- 
ments :—‘ Now, do not let anybody go away with the idea that 
I wish you to believe that the Government have made no mis- 
takes. But it is an essential condition of a Government, when 
+t is a popular Government, a Government of the people, that 
it should make occasional mistakes. For what is a Liberal 
Government ? It is a Goverament for the people by the people ; 
and such a Government must be far more closely in touch with 
the people, far more sensitive to the changing currents of public 
or popular opinion, than a Government which is based upon 
tradition, which hatches its policy with closed doors, which 
derives its principles of action from times when the present 
generation of Englishmen were yet unborn. Well, a Govern- 
ment which was very closely in touch with the people must at 
times be, to some extent, a Government of impulse, and it 
would make the mistakes of impulse. But who would not 
prefer such a Government erring, when it did err, in full 
sympathy with the people, to a Government standing aloof from 
the people, rejecting the people, despising the people, prosecuting 
lines of policy we know with the good of the people at heart, 
put in which the people themselves have no sympathy and no 
share. Such a Government may make fewer mistakes ; but there 
is one mistake which it would make constantly, and which in 
the end it would find out,—namely, not knowing that it is better 
to be wrong sometimes with the people for your friends than to 
be right ever so many times with the people for your foe. Well, 
the sending of General Gordon was just one of those mistakes. 
It was a generous and a humanitarian mistake. It was not dis- 
covered to be a mistake at the time. The Tories did not discover 
it to be a mistake at the time. The Tories are not good at dis- 
covering mistakes at the time; but they make up for that in the 
alacrity with which they make the discovery when there is no 
longer any discovery to make.” That is extremely well put; 
and quite true. Nevertheless, we think that honestly popular 
Governments like the last, might feel more confidence in the 
disposition of the people to follow their guidance, and need not 
wait so anxiously, as they often do, on opinion. 


The new Vice-President of the Council, Mr. Stanhope, brought 
in his Educational Budget on Tuesday night, and made his 
exposition very lucid and interesting. The number of children 
on the books is 4,337,000, and the number in average attendance 
is 3,273,000. In other words, of every 100 children who ought 
to be at school, 96 are on the books, but only 72 are in average 








attendance. The items of our annual expenditure on education 
are as follows :— 
Government GRADE: «oe. ss. scsiccscaccvsescecssessssonseeces £2,846,000 
Voluntary Contributions .............ccc00 cesseeeeeee se ees 734,000 
School-pence (including amounts paid by Guardians) 1,734,000 
MANGE oes cadaueebadaenddeduedvensveescaddeasawarsnldsesnsescasdes 915,000 
CO WIMEMEE Ge ooicscccesWedscrvientiteas ecnoareidueateoas 222,000 
£6,451,000 


Besides this, since the Education Act passed in 1870, very large 
sums have been devoted to school buildings. Voluntary con- 
tributions towards buildings have reached the immense sum in 
the fifteen years of £6,348,000; the Government Building Grant 
to these Voluntary Schools was £312,000; Board Schools have 
borrowed and spent, £16,000,000. So that in fifteen years 
£22,660,000 has been raised in England and Wales for the 
building of schools alone. Cooking, said Mr. Stanhope, is taught 
to girls at the Elementary Schools much more generally every 
year, and the lessons are so popular that the teaching of cookery 
is steadily increasing. Mr. Stanhope took a very large view of 
the problem of education. “ We cannot,” he said, “yet solve, 
we cannot half understand, the new and great educational 
problems which the complexity of our social life will present 
to us.” 


Mr. Mundella’s speech was also very interesting. He said 
that the work of getting the children into the schools was most 
backward in the Metropolitan districts, and this was because 
London was increasing so fast that it was hardly possible to 
build the schools for the children’s accommodation fast enough. 
He did not lay very much stress on the allegations of over- 
pressure; and he was quite sure it would be impossible to prohibit 
“home-lessons.” In Scotland especially the prohibition of ‘ home- 
lessons” would bring such an outcry from the parents as would 
soon result in the discontinuance of the prohibition. He 


regarded overpressure as chietly dangerous in the case of young 
teachers, and especially in the training of girls as teachers. A 
monitor at thirteen, a pupil-teacher at fourteen, —such a girl has 
to spend not only all her day in teaching, but a great part of her 
time, before school opens and after it closes, in drudgery of the 
most exhausting kind, to prepare for her work. One of the 
reasons why the Voluntary Schools work at less expense than 
Board Schools, is that they often conduct their work with an 
insufficient staff, and work their teachers far too hard. Mr. 
Mundella warmly supported the ingniry which has been set on 
foot into the education of the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, and 
evidently expects that it will result in a great improvement of 
the education of this class of children. 


Yesterday week, in the House of Lords, the Duke of Argyll 

fired a rather ostentatiously elaborate “ shot in the air,” for the 

purpose of instructing the late Government in their deficiencies 

and shortcomings, and explaining, wrbi ef orli, how much more 
elevated than theirs is his own political morale. It appeared to 
him, he said, “very humbly,” that some one ought to call 
attention to the late crisis, and to deliver a homily upon it. 
The humility, however, ceased with this profession of it. He 
declared that Mr. Gladstone’s great Administration had been 
wrecked because the country had ceased to have confidence in a 
Government which it believed to be gravely disunited in counsel. 
He complimented Lord Granville, as Foreign Secretary, at the 
expense of his colleagues, declaring that he had been only the 
mouthpiece of a disunited Cabinet. He taxed them with the deser- 
tion of General Gordon. He taxed them with neglect of the Navy. 
He taxed them with making land unsaleable in Ireland. He 
taxed members of the late Government with contravening the 
Decalogue by suggesting a “ransom” for property. He taxed 
Lord Rosebery with having exhorted his colleagues to hide divided 
minds with a “ united face.” He declared that Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and not the Liberal Party, had been the originator of the 
chief social reforms of the last generation, and he intimated 
that the Liberal desire for free local government was tending to 
the restoration of the Heptarchy. He ended with a very 
eloquent peroration to the effect that England wants inde- 
pendent politicians, and not men who will “ ¢rovel with their 
heads in the dust before the sovereign mob, promising to do 
whatever it may bid them.” 


Lord Rosebery replied in a light vein, remarking that siuce 
the Duke of Argyll’s secession, the late Government has been 
overwhelmed with his Cassandra prophecies of doom. He 
rallied the Duke of Argyll on having no word of advice for the 
present Government, though they have gone round from the 
attitude of indignation against the Liberals for not renewing 
the Irish Crimes Act, to an indignant repudiation of any neces- 
sity for renewing it; and he concluded by remarking that 
neither “the ark of Liberal unity, nor the umbrella of the 
Liberal Party,” to which the Duke of Argyll had referred with 
so much scorn, was at all likely to be found at Inverary. 


There is one good result which often follows such a change of 
Government as we have recently had,—namely, that men like 
Lord Dunraven and Lord Brabourne, who have for many years 
affected a sort of half-and-half Liberalism, go over bodily to the 
Tory Party, to which they properly belong. At Rainham 
yesterday week Lord Brabourne made a feeble sort of apology 
for taking a peerage from the Liberals in order to vote steadily 
against them. He did not, he said, take the peerage as a bribe 
to vote for the Liberals. Of course he did not. But it looks 
very much as if he had taken it in order to make his position 
more comfortable in throwing the very little influence he has 
into the Conservative scale. At all events, that was the use 
he made of his peerage; and now he says, by way of excuse, that 
the Conservative Party is the only party in which it is possible 
to be a moderate man at all. Well, it is clear enough, then, 
that Lord Brabourne does not understand moderation to 
mean the same as lukewarmness, for he was lukewarm 
as a Liberal, and, if he chose, no doubt he might be lukewarm 
as a Conservative. Probably he means by “ moderate,’ as so 
many do, moderately opposed to the cause of the people; and 
if that be his meaning, he is quite right in joining the Conserva- 
tives. The only question is whether he is at present even 
moderate in that sense. Certainly he is in a fair way to become 
immoderately opposed to the popular cause. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 993 to 994. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE SELF-CREATED DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


HE rather serious news from Afghanistan is not, we 
imagine, to be interpreted as an indication that war is 
at hand after all; but rather that the Russian Government 
intend to make Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill feel 
to the utmost the grave offence of which they were guilty before 
they took office, and to force them into some kind of withdrawal 
or apology. We hardly incline to think that Russia intends war 
at present. We do incline to think that she wishes to make 
her displeasure felt in the British Foreign Office, and to extract 
some sort of Ministerial amende for the indiscreet, and we might 
even say outrageous, language adopted concerning her recent 
policy. It is hardly possible to feel much sympathy with 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill on the score of 
difficulties which they so carefully created for themselves. 
But it is a very serious matter that the chance of war should 
be definitely increased by the folly of men who now find 
themselves responsible for what they uttered as irresponsible 
assailants of Mr. Gladstone. Whatever the Russian Govern- 
ment may mean by the accumulation of troops on the Afghan 
border, and the difficulties they raise in defining the Zulfikar 
Pass, it is not to be denied that military leaders of the type of 
Komaroff and Alikhanoff are quite capable of turning a per- 
mission to create alarm, into asinction for attack. We are quite 
willing to exonerate the present Government from the smallest 
suspicion of any bellicose policy since it became a Government. 
We believe that Lord Salisbury has taken up the negotiations 
with Russia in a serious and statesmanlike spirit. But he 
cannot shake himself free from the evil impression produced 
by his own words when he gave Russia the alternative between 
the distrust with which swindlers are treated and the distrust 
with which bankrupts are treated, and no doubt he finds in the 
new phase which the negotiations have taken that that little 
bird is come home to roost in his own breast. Besides, by 
giving Lord Randolph Churchill so high a place in his Govern- 
ment, and one in which he is made indirectly responsible for 
the relations of India with Russia, he has given additional 
emphasis to his own rash words. Lord Randolph, as everybody 
knows, charged Russia with deliberate and continuous fraud ; 
and it is natural enough that the ruler of a great empire should 
not choose to make negotiations easy for a Government which 
has lent its sanction to such charges by bestowing high office on 
the man who made them. We heartily regret the new hitch 
in Afghanistan, and sincerely hope that nothing worse than a 
disagreeable delay may result from it. But it is very desirable 
that leaders in Opposition should feel that they may at any 
time become officially responsible for what they have said out 
of office. And we would earnestly entreat those of the Liberal 
leaders who are now inclined to exult in their temporary 
irresponsibility, to take home to themselves the lesson under 
which Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill are now 
smarting. 

And there are other difficulties of the Tory Government which 
have been self-created. The very impressive rebuke administered 
by Mr. Childers to his successor on Thursday gives us another 
instance of the great difficulties which the Conservatives 
have made for themselves. The Tory Party were the party 
who, taking up Mr. Faweett’s teaching that a great De- 
mocracy ought to be made to feel the pressure of the 
expenditure which its representatives justify and authorise, 
required from Mr. Childers, late in last year, a sort of 
pledge that he would not tax the propertied classes alone in 
order to pay for the cost of a policy which the propertied 
classes alone had no power to veto. When Mr. Childers 
actually redeemed his pledge, the same party, seeing that an 
increased tax on beer and spirits was by no means popular, 
defeated the Government by persuading the House of Commons 
to pass a resolution declaring that, without a corresponding 
increase on the wine-duty, such an increase of the beer 
and spirit duties would be unjust. Of course, as Mr. 
Childers said in his speech, the natural policy for a 
party so eager to enforce the people’s responsibility 
for the national expenditure, would have been to propose 
a corresponding increase of the wine-duty and to retain Mr. 
Childers’s beer and spirits duties. That, however, would have 
been quite inconsistent with the Democratic aspirations of a 
Government which contains Lord Randolph Churchill amongst 
its members, and which earnestly hopes, as we may judge by the 
speech of Mr. Balfour on Thursday on the Medical Relief Bill, 











to excel Mr. Chamberlain in the use of his own weapons. The 
Government cannot be Conservative and Tory-Democrat at 
once. They prefer, therefore, to leave to Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Childers the reputation of a Conservative finance, and to: 
take a leaf out of the financial policy which Mr. Chamberlain 
has so clearly indicated. This Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
literally adopted, while Mr. Gladstone, in his letter to Mr, 
Childers, emphatically condemns it. Mr. Gladstone assures Mr, 
Childers that although he considers “ that our indirect taxation 
still has, all circumstances considered, « rather unduly large pro- 
portion to our taxes upon property, it is an essential item in 
our system, and it seems most unwise for Parliament to weaker: 
its hold upon that instrument.” It will not strengthen the 
hold of the new Government upon the genuine Conservatives 
to find that they are setting the example of throwing the 
burden of expenditure voted by a great Democracy upon the 
richer classes, and this even at a time when a Liberal Govern- 
ment had proved itself prepared to incur the unpopularity of 
taxing the consumers at large for a considerable portion of that 
burden. Such is the result of undertaking both to run with 
the hare and to hunt with the hounds. Mr. Arthur Balfour 
has to defend a Medical Relief Bill in a speech three-quarters 
of which reads exactly like a speech against it; while Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has to take credit with the country 
for a Budget which will seem to five-sixths of his 
own party in the House of Commons at least as unfair 
as if it had been drawn up by Mr. Chamberlain instead of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. There is no knowing, of course, how 
far country gentlemen will go in the Radical direction when 
once the hope of “dishing the Radicals” is upon them, As 
men who abhor vulgarity will vulgarise their whole demeanour 
in order to defeat a vulgar political rival, so men who abhor 
what they call truckling to the people, will truckle to the people: 
to any extent in order to defeat what they call a demagogue. 
Still, it is difficult to us to conceive how the squires of England 
will like to find their own leaders emulating Mr. Chamberlain 
in finance, and incurring the reproof of Liberal statesmen like 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers, for throwing almost the whole 
burden of the new taxation on to the Income-tax ; how they will 
like to reflect that they turned out the Liberal Government by a 
manmuvre which they find themselves compelled to follow up 
as only Mr. Chamberlain, amongst statesmen who have ex- 
pounded their financial policy on this head, would have followed 
it up. Probably they will console themselves with thinking 
that by doing so they have taken the wind out of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sails, 

Again, on Thursday night, in the debate to which we have 
already alluded on the Medical Relief Bill, we have a very 
remarkable illustration of the necessity under which the new 
Government lie to redeem the Tory-Democratic expectations 
raised by Lord Randolph Churchill. All that even Mr. Jesse 
Collings had actually proposed, was a Bill suspending the dis- 
qualifying effect of medical relief on the voter for a year. This 
is, indeed, all for which on principle it is possible to make a 
serious claim. It is quite true, of course, that even after 
giving every one fair and full notice of the political dis- 
franchisement which he will incur by accepting a parish 
doctor’s advice for his family, many who choose to accept 
that relief would have some ground of complaint that while 
they are to be disfranchised, citizens in towns who can 
take advantage of some local charity, should keep the franchise 
and receive gratuitous medical advice as well. But still, after 
fair notice had been given them that they must not have 
recourse to a doctor for whom the ratepayers pay, if they 
would keep their vote, they have no right to complain of the 
consequences of their own deliberate act. Now, if ever there 
was a case in which it might have been expected that Con- 
servatives would insist on the strict economical view, this was 
one. Yet what reason did Mr. Arthur Balfour give for 
not adopting it? Simply this, that if he had adopted 
it, Mr. Chamberlain would have gone about the country 
persuading the people that the Conservatives were hostile 
to the labourers, and that no end of bitter political feeling 
would spring out of such an agitation. Well, that is 
a very frank confession, as Mr. Chamberlain himself re- 
marked, that unless the Conservatives do as he tells them to 
do, they have no chance of remaining where they are. Never 
was a taunt better deserved than Mr. Chamberlain’s expression 
of a hope that “his personal influence would continue at all 
events as long as a Conservative Government remained in 
office.” Mr. Arthur Balfour's speech was the frankest of all 
admissions that it would never do for the Tories to let Mr. 
Chamberlain overtrump their trick. They may be quite right 
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if they think office everything. But what is the natural 


: shich Conservatives would draw? We should think 
SS. thie :—‘ If we are to do just what Mr. Chamberlain 
ould do, in order that he may not do it, we would rather 
that he had the discredit of the policy as well as the fruits of 
it, We do not see why we should pull the chesnuts out of the 
fire in order that Mr. Chamberlain may eat them. 

The net result, then, of the events of the present week 
is this, that the Tories have only got one serious difficulty to 
counter, and that is the very serious difficulty of being 
responsible for their own acts and their own promises. They 
insulted the Russian Government so gratuitously that they 
find the Russian Government anxious to make them feel the 
anxieties of their position. They defeated a conservative pro- 

osal on finance, and now find themselves rebuked by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Childers for throwing on to property a 
greater weight of taxation than it ought to bear. They boasted 
té the masses of their absolute confidence in numbers, and 
now they have to follow up that boast by overshooting even 
Mr. Jesse Collings in their devotion to the domestic interests 
of the rural labourers. It is a very ludicrous position this of 
the Tories, who outbid Radicals in their deeds, and yet pick 
holes in Radical words. But it is the position they have made 
for themselves. And as they have made their bed, they must 
lie upon it. 


en 


THE SUPPOSED “ PARTING OF THE WATERS.” 


HE Edinburgh Review, in a paper of singular feebleness, 
has taken the line followed by the Duke of Argyll, in 

a speech characterised by much less than his usual power, in 
attributing the fall of the late Cabinet to profound interior 
dissensions which are likely to reproduce themselves in the 
popular contests of the General Election. It is assumed, in 
fact, that Mr. Chamberlain, and probably Sir Charles Dilke, 
represent a totally different phase of Democracy from any 
represented by the other Liberals of the late Cabinet, and that 
it was their dislike to acquiesce in moderate views which really 
rent itasunder. Further, the Edinburgh Reviewer holds that 
at the General Election we shall find a Chamberlain Party 
returned which will find it impossible to co-operate with 
the Moderates, and which will in consequence split up the 
Liberals into two quite opposite camps. Now, what is the 
evidence of this? That there were differences of opinion 
among the Liberal Ministers on several important points 
nobody douots. The Duke of Argyll has himself belonged, and 
has belonged time after time, to Administrations which had, 
as he says, “not a united heart, but a united face.” What 
does compromise in a Cabinet mean except that its members 
are not able to have a united heart on every subject? Of 
course, there was difference of opinion in the Cabinet as to 
the necessity for the Soudan campaign, though that was a 
question of judgment as to the critical position of our Nile 
force, rather than a question of principle. Of course, too, there 
was a difference of opinion in the Cabinet as to the policy of 
renewing any portion of the Irish Crimes Act ; but that, again, 
seems to us to have been a rather complicated question of 
judgment, instead of a question of principle. Not the most 
Radical of the Ministers but must have had misgivings that 
the expiration of the Crimes Act would lead to fresh agrarian 
outrage, and not the most Whig amongst them could have felt 
anything but regret at the proposal to pass again exceptional 
provisions for the repression or discovery of crime in a single 
part of the United Kingdom, and in that part only. The 
balancing of the misgivings of the Radicals against the mis- 
givings of the Whigs so as to yield a practical resolve, 
was, after all, a pure question of judgment, and not 
one from which a general “parting of the waters” 
could possibly be either correctly inferred or correctly 
denied. The Duke of Argyll might just as well tax the last 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston with its differences of principle 
as to the duty of bringing forward a Reform Bill, and declare 
that refusal to have shown a divided heart under the 
show of a united face, as tax Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet with 
the differences to which we have referred. We should like to 
know how any substantial differences of any kind can be 
consistent with a united heart. We suspect that a 
united heart on all important questions of the day is 
about as impossible to sixteen Liberals as it is to sixteen Con- 
servatives, neither more nor less. When one man surrenders 
his own view to give effect to that of another man, there is no 
longer a united heart between them ; and there never has been 
a Cabinet yet in which that has not happened scores of times 








as a necessary consequence of the course of deciding on a policy 
by Committee. 

The real question is of course whether there was in the late 
Cabinet any kind of difference which must lead to what the 
Edinburgh Reviewer calls “the parting of the waters,” and 
we deny positively that there was any such difference. Of 
course, we do not deny that Mr. Chamberlain enunciated views 
in some of his speeches in the country which would have most 
seriously divided the Cabinet, and not only the Cabinet, but 
the Liberal Party generally, if there had been any opportunity 
of consulting it. The scheme of a graduated Income-tax 
would never have been accepted by his chief. The scheme of 
empowering local and municipal bodies to trade on the pro- 
duct of the rates, which he propounded to the Highty Club, 
would prebably have been rejected by more than half a dozen 
out of a dozen Liberals. But the question is not whether Mr. 
Chamberlain has or has not propounded rash views, it is 
whether those rash views have or have not as yet been accepted 
by the new Democracy and are or are not likely to be 
imposed on the new representatives. Now, this is what 
we entirely deny. It is not only matter of common 
expectation, but it is, we believe, absolutely true, that if Mr. 
Gladstone leads the Liberals again, as he has at least held out 
hopes that he will, it will be impossible for any number of 
Liberals worthy of mention or calculation to be returned with- 
out pledging themselves to follow his lead. And we sincerely 
hope that his lead will be not less strictly but more strictly 
enforced, should he take up the lead again, than it was during 
the period of the late Government. If Mr. Gladstone com- 
mitted any error at all, it was certainly not the error of dictating 
too imperiously to his colleagues, but rather that of leaving 
them too little fettered. Doubtless the feeling that he was 
leading them for the last time had a good deal of influence in 
withholding him from using the curb. He probably felt that 
he could hardly seriously complain of their preferring to take 
their own line in relation to a political future in which he did 
not expect to have a part. But if he should, as we all 
hope and believe, brace himself up for another great effort, 
he will, we trust, carve out his own policy, and not permit 
Liberals who propose to themselves a quite different policy to 
take any important official share in his Government. Of this we 
are sure, that an anti-Gladstone faction of Liberals would be 
quite impotent in any Liberal majority returned under the 
influence of his great name. 

But the main point is this,—the Liberal Party in the 
country has not only not adopted any new Democratic policy 
of its own, but it has notoriously, and with every sign of 
ardent conviction, declared its faith in Mr. Gladstone. 
Now we all know that Mr. Gladstone is not likely to 
sanction any brand-new policy such as the Socialistic 
Democrats are supposed to favour. If there is anything we do 
know about Mr. Gladstone, it is his hearty attachment to 
Liberal traditions. He at least, is very little likely to sanction 
any scheme of Local Government which would amount to 
federation in disguise. He at least, who demonstrated the 
practical impossibility of any such revision of the Income-tax 
as some of the Democrats advocate, is not likely to revolutionize 
our finance, On the contrary, nothing is more certain than 
that he would devote himself to practical measures like Land 
Reform and County Government with an earnestness which 
would admit of no flights of Democratic fancy. Of course, 
with a new and greatly enlarged constituency, there may be 
questions coming to the front on which Mr. Gladstone has as 
yet formed no strong opinion of his own. There might, for 
instance, prove to be a very strong pressure for Free Schools, 
though we greatly doubt it; and we are not aware that 
Mr. Gladstone has ever declared himself on such a point as 
that. But we are perfectly confident of this, that the Liberal 
Party, if Mr. Gladstone once more consents to lead it, will not 
be led into the wilderness of abstract theories, but into the 
definite and fruitful field of reform which he has himself more 
than once sketched out for us. Mr. Gladstone does not 
love the field of abstract principle. Just as in one of his 
earlier works he considered Church principles “in their 
results,” he loves to test his political principle: by the results 
to which they obviously lead. The Edinburgh Review may 
console itself. Mr. Gladstone is not yet gone ; and even if he 
were gone, his successor in popular favour has not yet been 
indicated. It may very well be that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke have discounted their popularity too confidently. 
They have been very popular as hearty followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; whether they would be equally popular as independent 
leaders, we do not yet know. We believe we do know that if 
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they set up their standard in opposition to Mr. Gladstone, they 
will hardly collect round them a sufficient following to 
excuse the enormity of their mistake. But they are far too 
shrewd to make any such mistake. We have not yet arrived 
at “the parting of the waters,” and we sincerely hope that it 
may be far distant. 
RECENT ELECTIONS. 
T is natural that the Tories should be elated at their 
successes in the recent elections. Their prospects on 
taking office were so gloomy, even in their own opinion, that 
any gleam of sunshine, however transitory, must have been 
grateful to them. We do not grudge them all the consolation 
which they can derive from the bye-elections; but we must 
point out that their rejoicing is not only extravagant and 
premature, but that it rests on no basis of substantial 
facts. The Standard, usually sober and moderate, is almost 
hysterical in its delight at the reaction against Liberalism 
indicated, as it thinks, by the elections which have lately taken 
place. It goes so far as to affirm that if Lord Salisbury could only 
appeal to the constituencies at thismoment, he would undoubtedly 
obtain a decisive majority. “It is the worn-out majority in the 
House of Commons,” it tells us, “and not Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, which is out of harmony with public opinion.” Even 
“the Edinburgh Review, the great organ of moderate Liberalism,” 
is calmly cited as a proof of the decadence of the Liberalism 
represented by the late Cabinet. As if the doleful prophecies 
of the Edinburgh Review were not invariably falsified by 
events! Now, let us look at the facts on which the Tories are 
building such inordinate hopes. 

To begin with, bye-elections usually do go against the 
Liberals. Have the Tories forgotten their delusive hopes and 
short-lived rejoicing after the Southwark and similar elections 
on the eve of the dissolution of 1880% They had far better 
reasons then than those they have now for their jubilation ; 
and they know how it all ended. The reason why bye-elections 
generally favour the Conservative Party is obvious. They are 
the party of resistance, the party whose usual function is not 
to go forward, but to stand still. Now it is easy enough to 
stand stiil in line ; but it is not easy to go forward in line. In 
the party of progress there must always be some jostling. 
Some will be tempted to advance too rapidly, some will be 
disposed to lag too much in the rear, and others may 
occasionally fall out of the ranks altogether for a while, yet 
may be too valuable to be abandoned to the enemy without 
an effort to carry them forward. All these disinte- 
grating elements in the party of progress come out in 
full relief in bye-elections. They are suppressed in the 
enthusiasm of a General Election, when the party has a 
just cause before it and is fighting under a leader whom it 
cordially trusts. Local influences, too, play a far more 
important part among the Tories than they do among the 
Liberals in a bye-election. Liberals are not nearly so 
amenable to discipline as Tories, and local jealousies 
and aspirations are consequently not nearly so easily 
allayed among them as among the Tories, except under the 
electrical impulse of a General Election. Now this general 
apathy of the Liberals in bye-elections is, of course, much 
increased at present by the near approach of the General 
Election. For the present the Conservatives have a much 
stronger inducement than the Liberals to exert them- 
selves in bye-elections. The Liberals are in a majority in 
the House of Commons, and have the Government at their 
mercy. They can prevent any policy of which they may 
disapprove, and can turn the Government out if it prove 
recalcitrant. But there is no wish among the Liberals to turn 
the Government out, and their thoughts are directed to the 
next House of Commons, not to this. What is the use of 
fighting elections just now, when a victory can lead to nothing, 
while the decisive battle will be fought next November? If, 
indeed, Lord Salisbury could dissolve just now, the Standard 
would find that the Liberal apathy which has so enchanted it 
would speedily give place to an active crusade against the 
Tory Party. To leave Lord Salisbury undisturbed in office, 
but not in power, for four months, when a Dissolution must 
take place, is a very different matter from giving him a blank 
cheque for six years; and to argue from the one to the other 
is obviously absurd. The Liberals have thus no motive to 
exert themselves in bye-elections at present; and people do 
not become enthusiastic and energetic without a motive. The 
Tories, on the other hand, have had the strongest motives to 
put forth all their strength in the bye-elections. Theirs is a 
Government on sufferance, and success in bye-clections gives 





them some slight excuse for saying that the present consti. 
tuencies, at all events, are with them, and therefore th 
cannot be a Ministry of “ caretakers.” 7 

These general considerations are alone sufficient to explain 
the Liberal defeats in the recent elections. But the joy of 
the Tories is seen to be still more groundless, when we pag 
from general considerations to particular cases. The triumph 
of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett at Eye has been trumpeted as evidence 
of Tory proclivities even among the agricultural labourers 
But what are the facts? The Liberals of the division in which 
Eye is merged by the Redistribution Bill had already chosen 
their candidate. This gentleman did not think it worth while 
to engage in a contest on the old register in a mere fraction of 
the area over which the battle will range next November, 
Thereupon another Liberal enters the lists, and, of course, gets 
no support from the chosen candidate of the party, or from his 
immediate supporters. Yet, under these circumstances, he makes 
a respectable fight against the Tory candidate. Surely the legiti. 
mate inference is that if the Liberal Party in Eye had been united 
and had really meant fighting, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett would 
have been defeated even on the present register. But they will 
be united and enthusiastic in the General Election. The infer. 
ence from the North Lincolnshire election is equally fallacious, 
Unquestionably a large section of the farmers resent the en- 
franchisement of the labourers. This is evidenced by the 
bitter opposition of the farmers’ representatives in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Pell and Mr. Clare Read, to the Medical Relief 
Bill. On the old register in counties therefore the majority of 
the farmers are probably at present on the Tory side. In North 
Lincolnshire, moreover, there is a lingering feeling, partly due 
to Messrs. Lowther and Chaplin, that if only the Tories get 
a majority the farmers will be rewarded with a duty on corn, 
The Liberals in the constituency, on the other hand, knew 
that the majority of the present electors were against them, 
and evidently thought it useless to exert themselves, especially 
when they hope to reverse the verdict of the majority of the 
farmers by the help of the new electors. The election of 
North Lincolnshire is therefore no sort of index to the 
judgment of that constituency at the Dissolution. Nor can 
we attach any conspicuous importance to Wakefield. That 
borough has never been a regular Liberal constituency. 
Tories of the narrowest type have successfully wooed 
its suffrages. At the last General Election it was swept along 
in the Liberal tide which obliterated all local influences. 
The Irish vote, too, was cast solidly in the Liberal scale. In 
the recent election it was given wholly to the Tory candidate. 
In addition, Wakefield is one of the boroughs which has 
generally had a margin of voters open to corrupt influences, 
and these have naturally visited on the Liberal Government 
the substantial loss which they have sustained through the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

On the whole therefore we see no reason for the least dis- 
couragement in the recent elections. They afford no clue at 
all to the real feeling even of the present constituencies, 
and still less, of course, of the new voters. It is well that the 
Liberals should be on the alert, and should not allow them- 
selves to be caught napping anywhere. Their opponents are 
vigilant, and are evidently determined to make a desperate, per- 
haps not over-scrupulous, fight in November. But when all 
has been told, the Liberals have an exceedingly good record to 
show, both in foreign and domestic affairs, during the régime 
of the Jate Government, as compared with that of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield. Take Ireland alone, by way of crucial 
example. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government found that country 
peaceful when he took office in 1874. After six years of Tory 
rule Lord Beaconsfield described Ireland, in the spring of 1880, 
as being politically in a condition “ scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence and famine.” Mr. Gladstone’s Government. suc- 
ceeded, and after five years of Liberal rule and legislation, 
both remedial and repressive, the Tories return to office, and 
they—the fanatical advocates of coercion, the fierce revilers of 
the maxim that “ force alone is no remedy ”"—declare openly 
that the condition of Ireland is so satisfactory that they can 
rule it without coercion. Liberals have nothing to fear, but 
everything to hope, from an early appeal to the country. With 
Mr. Gladstone leading the host to battle, victory is virtually 
assured beforehand. 


THE ADMIRALTY BLUNDER. 
ORD NORTHBROOK’S reply to the complaint of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Admiralty 
accounts are wrong by nearly a million might be conclusive if 
the complaint were something different from what it is. He 
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hows conclusively that the original estimate of the amount 
F 


that might be knocked off the Vote of Credit was necessarily 
different from the ultimate estimate. The war preparations 
were not suspended so soon as the possibility of their sus- 
ension came into view. The negotiations dragged on, and as 
Mr. Gladstone more than once reminded the House of Commons, 
it was necessary, so long as they dragged on, to bear in mind 
that they might after all come to nothing. But their con- 
tinuance meant a constantly nearer approximation of the 
actual to the estimated expenditure, and a corresponding 
diminution of the saving which Lord Northbrook had 
at first thought could be effected in the Vote of Credit. 
All this is so obvious that the most carping partisan 
would not care to question it. Nor can there be two 
opinions as to the need for secrecy that sometimes exists in the 
administration of a vote of credit. It may not be convenient 
to acquaint too many people with the precise way in which 
the money is going. The knowledge how much is being spent 
on ships, how much on transports, how much on guns, how 
much on torpedoes, might give an enemy useful hints; and 
the fewer there are that possess this knowledge, the fewer 
there are that can by any possibility betray it. All this is so 
true that, if it were only to the purpose, Lord Northbrook 
might have sat down with the consciousness of having laid 
his critics on their backs, But it is not to the purpose. The 
gist of the charge against the Admiralty is not that too much 
money has been spent, nor that each item of outlay has not 
been properly entered under the proper head. It is that of 
nearly a million of money spent in consequence of the Vote 
of Credit, no entry whatever was so made that the incoming 
Administration could discover its precise financial position. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer knew nothing about it, 
or he would not have understated the expenses he had 
tomeet. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer had only 
the information that was at the disposal of his predecessor ; 
consequently, he knew nothing about it; and had his Badget 
been introduced immediately on his taking oflice, he could 
only have reproduced Mr. Childers’s figures. To this Lord 
Northbrook answers, first, that the money was really spent on 
warlike preparations ; next, that the details of these prepara- 
tions could not always be stated; and finally, that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had not applied for particulars to the 
only person who was competent to give them—the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Now, on all three points, Lord 
Northbrook’s contention is true; but when this has been 
admitted, the force of complaint against the Admiralty is in 
no way weakened. The fact that the money was really spent 
does not alter the fact that no proper departmental record was 
kept of its expenditure; the fact that the particular way in 
which it was laid out could not always be publicly stated 
does not affect the fact that no private record accessible to 
the new Administration appears to have been preserved ; 
while the fact that the Parliamentary Chief of the Department 
was the only person who knew that the money had gone, is only 
a restatement in a different form of the original charge. 

Lord Harrowby deseribed to the House of Lords the several 
steps by which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach arrived at the know- 
ledge how much money he would have to borrow to meet the 
expenses of the year. Mr. Childers made his Budget statement 
early in June, and the information then in possession of the 
Treasury authorised him, as he thought, to say that of the 
eleven millions included in the Vote of Credit only nine would 
be wanted, and that of this nine millions only £2,800,000 
would be wanted by the Navy. Taking this as the 
basis of his estimate, Mr. Childers framed his Budget; and 
when on June 24th Sir Michael Hicks-Beach succeeded to 
his office, it was on the same figures that he made all 
his calculations. The Treasury officials had none other to 
give him. Nor at first had Lord George Hamilton anything 
material to add to them. The admitted Admiralty liabilities 
had risen to £2,874,000 ; but exactness is impossible in dealing 
with an outlay so large and so diffused, and the addition was 
not enough to absorb a Budget margin. But the discovery 
naturally suggested the inquiry whether the last item had now 
been supplied, and in answer to this Lord George Hamilton 
was told that there was a further liability of £350,000. This, 
as his colleague puts it, “induced him to push his inquiries 
further,” and in a week he had satisfied himself that these 
last figures must be doubled. By the time that Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach made his statement, the sum had risen 
to £850,000 ; and when Lord Harrowby spoke on Tuesday it 
stocd at £952,000—more than a million more. Whether all 


the items are yet forthcoming, we do not know. It is cer- | 


tainly not putting the case too strongly to say that it “seems 
extraordinary that it should take three weeks’ pressing before 
the head of a great department can find out that it is under a 
liability of nearly a million more than has been publicly 
stated.” 

There can be no question surely that the figures which 
Lord George Hamilton got at with so much difliculty ought 
to have been visible from the first. Money ought not to be 
spent unless the outlay is properly authorised, and it ought 
not to be treated as saved until it is positively known that it 
is no longer being spent. These same figures ought to have 
been placed in Mr. Childers’s hands, with the intimation that 
if war was averted they might be capable of reduction. They 
were not placed in Mr. Childers’s hands, seemingly because the 
Admiralty practice is to take the least, instead of the greatest, 
possible outlay as the basis of its reckoning. Moreover. 
during the month that followed, the Admiralty officials seem 
to have been ignorant that the least possible outlay was being 
exceeded. The information existed, but it was locked up in the 
breast of the First Lord. Howit made its way into that citadel 
without leaving any trace of its passage in the Admiralty ledgers 
is unintelligible. How did Lord Northbrook know that the 
money was going so much faster than Mr. Childers had supposed, 
if no written mention of the fact existed in the Office? And if 
by methods to which he alone has the key this news did come 
home to him, why did he conceal it from Mr. Childers? That 
he did conceal it from him is clear, because when Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach mentioned the additional expenditure 
Mr. Childers was as much surprised as anyone else. Again, il 
Lord Northbrook had it in his power all along to put things 
right, why did he maintain so strict a silence after the change 
of Government? He knew that Mr. Childers had hoped to 
save two millions out of the eleven voted; he knew that in 
the absence of any correcting information Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach must be cherishing the same expectation; and yet he 
never said a word to put either of them right. Lord North- 
brook’s explanation only makes the puzzle greater. If, as he 
seems to say, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might at any time have 
got at the truth by applying to him, and could not get at it 
by applying to anyone else, why did not he anticipate the 
application ? 

At all events, whether the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could or could not have got at the facts of Admiralty Expendi- 
ture by going to the late First Lord, it seems a very incon- 
venient arrangement that he should be forced to go to him for 
any such purpose. Why should the Admiralty hold a different 
position in this respect from that of the other departments of 
State? Lord Salisbury, we imagine, when he took possession 
of the Foreign Office, found all the particulars of the negotia- 
tions which Lord Granville had been carrying on lying ready 
to his hand. He was under no obligation to walk across to 
Carlton-IIouse Terrace in order to find out whether the 
Russians had really promised to leave Zuliikar to the Ameer. 
In the same way, neither Sir Michael Hicks-Beach nor Lord 
George Hamilton ought to have been under any obligation to 
make inquiry from Lord Northbrook how much of the Vote of 
Credit remained unexpended. ‘The pigeon-holes, of which so 
much is said when policy is talked about, ought to be equally 
fruitful where accounts are concerned. Lord Northbrook’s 
speech does not in the smallest degree lessen the need foi 
inquiry into the Admiralty accounts. It rather makes the 
inquiry more exciting. 

On the whole, we must say that Lord Northbrook’s adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty has not been a successful one. Le 
waited for pressure from the Press before he undertook fresh 
work which he then admitted to be necessary. He gave 
unnecessary offence to Victoria by treating very shuibbily 
ships which that Colony had placed at her Majesty's service. 
And now he cannot even show that he left adequate records at 
the Admiralty how its expenditure was going on. 
is not the sort of administrative efficiency which Liberals ha:! 
been taught to expect from Lord Northbrook’s previous carevy. 


Surely this 


FREE SCHOOLS. 


B* an unfortunate mistake, the Z%mes gave forth to th 

5D) country, with a great blare of trumpets, last week, thi 
announcement that the London School Board had, by a 
majority of one, carried a resolution in favour of Free Schools. 
By a still more unfortunate mistake, both in facts and policy. 
the Times’ leader-writer on the subject argued in favour of the 
resolution, chiefly on the ground that the amount of money 





arising from the school-fees was so small. As a matter o! 
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fact, the motion in the London School Board for Free Schools 
was lost by a majority of one. As a matter of fact, the sum 
actually raised throughout the country in school-fees is very 
large, being no less than a million and three-quarters. The 
debate in Parliament on the Education Estimates followed 
hard on the debate in the London School Board. Not a voice 
of any weight was lifted up in favour of Free Schools. The 
figures given by Mr. Stanhope, prepared for Mr. Mundella, are 
more eloquent even than the * conspiracy of silence” in Parlia- 
ment against the proposal of Miss Helen Taylor. There are many 
arguments in principle against the proposal to throw open the 
Elementary Schools of the country without payment. 

First, direct is infinitely preferable to indirect taxa- 
tion, in that it brings home to the taxpayer in a forcible 
reminder the fact that the national revenue comes out of his 
own pocket, The payment of the fee in cash brings home to 
the parent as nothing else can the fact that it is he who pays 
for the schooling of his child. He is much more likely to 
take an interest in seeing that he gets his money’s-worth than 
he would be if he only indirectly contributed through the 
taxes on beer and tea, or through the rates in his rent. He is 
also—and that is perhaps even more important—far more likely 
to value the education given when he has to pay for it than if 
it were given for nothing. He has, too, his sense of parental 
duty quickened, or perhaps created, by the fact that he finds 
that the State considers him responsible for the education of 
the child he has brought into the world. It is for these 
reasons that we hope that the school fees will continue to be 
demanded. 

These theoretical reasons may or may not approve themselves 
as of abiding force. At the present moment, however, there 
are immediate practical objections to Free Schools. There 
would be an immediate increase of taxes, if Miss Helen 
Taylor’s proposals were adopted, of a million and three-quarters 
of money, adding largely to the already enormous deficit of the 
national balance-sheet. Or, if the amount were thrown on 
the rates, the groans of the ratepayers would rise louder 
than ever. But that is not the whole increased burden that 
would be laid upon the Imperial or local taxation. If all 
Elementary Schools were made free, it would be logically 
necessary to release the quarter of a million a year of endow- 
ments now devoted to elementary education. For these 
endowments would then go solely in reduction of the rates ; 
and according to the well-established principles of the old 
Court of Chancery, the appropriation of endowments for the 
poor to the aid of the rates is illegal, because the result is that 
they benefit not the poor, but the rich, since the very poor 
do not pay rates. Further, the voluntary contributions, which 
now amount to three quarters of a million, would, of course, 
also cease. But the nation could not hand over the public 
money for sectarian purposes. The Voluntary Schools would, 
therefore, come to an end. The subscribers might, if they 
liked, and probably would, refuse to hand over their buildings 
to the nation. But since 1870 alone, six millions of money 
have been sunk in Voluntary-School buildings, so that, taking 
no account of the immense sums expended in buildings 
before that date, here again is an additional capital 
expenditure of six millions which would have to be met— 
and met in the very first year—unless a most deplorable 
backsliding were to be permitted in the school attendance. 
In other words, we should have to increase the national 
or local debt by six millions, and to increase the yearly 
educational expenditure by near three millions. It is clear 
that a change like this is of the gravest possible nature, and 
cannot be allowed to take place without the most mature con- 
sideration merely on economical grounds, to say nothing of 
the possible evil effects of the extinction of all competition in 
elementary education. 

Nor is this the whole measure of the resolution which is 
proposed. If the schools are to be free and to be wholly pro- 
vided out of the rates, where is the line to be drawn? If 
people who contribute nothing, or next to nothing, to the 
rates and taxes, are to receive the elements of education free, 
will not the small tradesmen and the farmers who contribute 
so heavily to the school expenditure be entitled to have their 
children educated in Free Schools also? Already the Schcol 
Boards of Sheffield and Manchester have provided Central or 
Higher Board Schools, where for shilling fees an education 
can be got, and is got, equal or superior to the best Public- 
School education, and complaints are already made that cabs 
and carriages may be seen waiting to take the young ladies who 
attend them home. But if Miss Taylor’s resolution were 
acted on, they too would be entitled to get their education 





for nothing. The line could not be drawn at the Three 
Rs, We should soon arrive at the point which in America 
they have already reached on paper, as shown by Dr, Rigg’s 
letter in our columns three weeks back, where it is proposed by 
a Chicago enthusiast to make free technical education extend 
to the age of sixteen years, and compensate parents for the logs 
of their children’s earnings meanwhile. Did we not see Mr 
S. Smith rise in the House of Commons the night after the 
debate on Miss Taylor’s motion to make a proposal hardly 
distinguishable from the startling proposal of the gentleman 
from Chicago? If education is to be free, it must be free to 
all from top to bottom of the educational ladder—from the 
gutter to the University. That may be thought by some a 
desirable termination of the whole matter. But if it is, let us 
not take the first step without clearly understanding where it 
will lead and counting the cost thereof. 





NO TEACHING UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
AFTER ALL. 


HE Association for Promoting the Establishment of a 
Teaching University for London have drawn up their 
scheme, and the most curious feature in that scheme is that 
there is no trace of a Teaching University in it at all. It is 
a scheme for throwing the Senate of the University of London 
into a Medea cauldron in order to restore it to life and youth, 
And, so far as we can judge of a most complicated and con- 
fusing document, it is a scheme that will end in paralysing the 
Senate for the future and rendering the Executive absolutely 
helpless, The Teaching University certainly is conspicuous only 
by its absence ; nay, the teaching-power of the London Colleges 
is left just where it was, without the smallest extension or rein- 
vigoration. Indeed, one of the most curious points in the matter 
is, that not only is the Examining University left a purely 
Examining University still, but one or two so-called “ Colleges,” 
which are in no proper sense Teaching Bodies, but essen- 
tially Examining Bodies, just as the University of London 
itself is an Examining Body, are to be specially represented 
on the Senate so as to give utterance there, we suppose, to 
the views of Examining Bodies who feel rather jealous that 
higher standards are required by the University from its 
graduates than are required by their own staff from the candi- 
dates for their diplomas. The College of Physicians, the College 
of Surgeons, and the Council of Legal Education are not, we 
believe, in any true sense Teaching Bodies; but they do let 
their licentiates pass on evidence of knowledge considerably 
less than the London University requires for its degrees in 
corresponding departments. The reason for representing them 
specially in the Senate is, we suppose, to give them a voice in 
reducing, if they can manage to reduce, the standards now 
demanded by the University. 

But the most remarkable part of the scheme to which the 
Convocation of the University will be asked to assent on July 
28th is, next to the omission of all proposals for any “ Teaching 
University,” the extraordinary steps taken for making the 
Executive Body of the University cumbrous in movement, and, 
indeed, as we should fear, almost unmanageable. 

There are to be first, Constituent Colleges, which send 
members to the Senate, next, Faculties, and thirdly, Boards of 
Studies. Now, the Senate is not in future to make any change 
in the regulations for degrees, or in the degrees themselves, 
without the recommendation of .the appropriate Board of 
Studies. The Board of Studies is to be appointed by each 
Faculty, with a single colleague to be added by Convocation. 
Again, the “Faculty” is to consist of all the members of 
Constituent Colleges (apparently six such Colleges are proposed 
in the draft scheme), of the Examiners in the Faculty for their 
years of office and three years after they have gone out of 
office, and of other persons co-opted by the Faculty itself. Thus 
the Senate cannot take a single step in its proper function of 
determining the nature of its examinations and its degrees 
without the recommendation of a Board of Studies appointed 
by a very miscellaneous collection of representatives, examiners, 
ex-examiners, and persons co-opted by those just named. Only 
the Board of Studies is not itself to contain any Examiners 
actually in office. Now, this Board of Studies will not be able, 
according to the scheme, to do anything for itself, but only 
through the Senate, and the Senate can do nothing in the dis- 
charge of any of its most important functions except on the 
advice of the Board of Studies. Thus it is quite certain that 
in very many cases indeed the Board of Studies will obstruct 
the Senate, or the Senate the Board of Studies, so that nothing 
can be done at all. 
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So far as we can judge, then, after careful considera- 
tion of a most complicated scheme, of the character of 
the proposals to be made to Convocation on Tuesday 
week, we conclude that the teaching power of London 
js not to be increased at all by this elaborate echeme. The 
examining power of the existing University is to be very 
seriously controlled by an extremely complicated body, which 
will have no power to put in force its own view, but only to 
revent the Senate from putting any other view in force. And, 
further, both the Senate and the Board of Studies are to be con- 
stantly renovated, so that it would often be extremely difficult to 
obtain a sufficient number of members who were fully conversant 
with the duties they had to perform, and therefore competent to 
perform them. Finally, the representation of Convocation in the 
Senate is to be decidedly diminished. A more perplexing result 
of a great movement has hardly ever come before us. It omits 
wholly all mention of the main object of the movement, and 
effects nothing except a very successful manacling of the execu- 
tive body of the University by other bodies, which are to have 
no power to do for themselves what they are permitted to pre- 
vent the Senate from doing. Seldom has a great agitation 
ended in so elaborate a scheme for paralysing the moving power 
which it was supposed to wish to strengthen and stimulate. 





THE POET OF ELEGY. 
RAY will always, we suppose, hold, by virtue rather of 
earlier claim than of prior right, the first nominal place 
amongst our elegiac poets. The “ Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard’ is so beautiful and so simple, so entirely devoid of 
anything that is “caviare to the general,” and reflects so 
perfectly that mood of gentle regret which is neither too gloomy 
for fascination nor too intense for a quietly imaginative heart, that 
it has almost stamped him on the national mind as the elegiac poet 
of our country. But the prevent writer at least is convinced that 
neither the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” nor the “ Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” beautiful as each is, 
touches so high a point in the elegiac poetry of our country 
as some half-dozen of Matthew Arnold’s poems. Just glance 
over the edition of his poems in three volumes which Messrs. 
Macmillan have just issued ; you will be struck by the fact that 
all the finest poems in all three, even though professing to be lyric, 
or dramatic, or narrative, are in their finest passages and 
happiest thoughts essentially poems of elegy,—by which we 
mean poems of exquisite regret,—and not, in fact, poems of 
longing, or of passion, or of character, or of heroic venture. 
Even the beautiful early poem on the Church of Broun is essen- 
tially elegiac. ‘Youth and Calm,” again, contains the very 
heart of elegy :— 


* But ah! though peace indeed is here, 
And ease from shame and rest from fear, 
Though nothing can dismarble now 
The smoothness of that limpid brow, 
Yet is a calm like this in truth 
The crowning end of life and youth ? 
And when this boon rewards the dead 
Are all debts paid, has all been said ? 
And is the heart of youth so light, 

Its step so firm, its eye so bright, 
Because on its hot brow there blows 

A wind of promise and repose 

From the far grave to which it goes ? 
Because it has the hope to come 

One day to harbour in the tomb ? 

Ah no! the bliss youth dreams is one 
For daylight and the cheerful sun, 

For feeling nerves and living breath, 
Youth dreams a bliss on this side death. 
It dreams a rest, if not more deep, 
More grateful than this marble sleep. 

It hears a voice within it tell,— 

‘Calm’s not life’s crown, but calm is well.’ 
’Tis all, perhaps, which man acquires, 
But ’tis not what our youth desires.” 


That is an early poem (and we take leave to print it as it was 
first published, and not as it has been re-edited by its author), and 
one in which the elegiac tone is not perhaps hit with the perfect 
felicity of later years; but still it has the very life of the poet 
in it, and marks as distinctly as Goethe's early songs marked, 
the region in which the verse of the poet who produced it was 
destined to excel. It is the same with the rather enigmatic 
but still most powerful early lines addressed “ To a Gipsy Child 
by the Seashore.” It is the same again with the touching lines 
entitled ‘ Resignation,’—also an early poem,—which in its 
close gives us anuther and most pathetic variation on the note 
of exquisite regret :— 





‘Enough we live, and if a life 
With large results so little rife 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet Fausta, the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly. 
The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 
If I might lend their life a voice, 
Seem to bear, rather than rejoice. 
And even, could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 
For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce fate’s impenetrable ear ; 
Not milder is the general lot 
Because our spirits have forgot, 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirled, 
The something that infects the world.” 


Even of the narrative poems, far the most effective parts are 
written in the elegiac mood. There is nothing so fine in “ Sohrab 
and Rustum”’ as the beautiful elegiac close describing the course 
of the Oxus to the Aral Sea. The “ Sick King in Bokhara” is 
one of the most beautiful of these poems; but the beauty in it 
is chiefly the beauty of the regret with which the King pities 
and commemorates the sorrow he could not cure. The whole 
tone of “Tristram and Iseult” is elegiac, a chastened review of 
passion spent and past, not of passion strong and present. And 
it is the same with “ The Forsaken Merman.” 

Or take the poems which Mr. Arnold himself calls lyric 
and you will find that all the more effective of them are really 
elegiac in tone. Is not the poem on isolation, in which the deep 
regret is poured forth that “we mortal millions live alone,”— 
that it is a God who 


se bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,” 





much more truly elegiac than lyric? Shelley, the great poet of 
desire, is the true type of alyric poet. Tennyson is great alike in 
reflection, in regret, and in description, and sometimes in lyrical 
feeling. But Matthew Arnold is hardly a lyric poet. His face 
is never turned to the future. His noblest feeling is always for 
the past. If he ever tries to delineate the new age, he only 
succeeds in breaking into praise of the age which is passed 
away :— 
* Poet, what ails thee, then ? 

Say why so mute ? 

Forth with thy praising voice! 

Forth with thy flute! 

Loiterer, why sittest thou 

Sunk in thy dream ? 

Tempts not the bright new age ? 

Shines not its stream ? 

Look, ah, what genius, 

Art, science, wit ! 

Soldiers like Cesar, 

Statesmen like Pitt! 

Sculpters like Phidias, 

Raphaels in shoals, 

Poets like Shakespeare, 

Beautiful souls ! 

See on their glowing cheeks 

Heavenly the flush ! 

—Ah, so the silence was 

So was the hush.” 
When we come to the professedly elegiac poems of Matthew 
Arnold, we see how entirely the genius of the poet is expressed 
in the spirit of elegy. The present writer would not 
hesitate, much as he admires Gray’s two exquisite elegiac 
poems, to place at least seven of Matthew Arnold’s above them 
in almost every quality of genius,—namely, “The Scholar- 
Gipsy,” “ Thyrsis,” “A Southern Night,” “ Memorial Verses ” 
(on Byron, Goethe, and Wordsworth), “Stanzas from the 
Grande Chartreuse,’ and the two sets of stanzas in memory of 
the author of “ Obermann.”’ But these poems are all deservedly 
famous, and it needs no criticism of ours to make those who 
love them observe that they are not merely confessedly elegiac, 
but that they express the mood in which sad thoughts bring 
sweet thoughts to the mind as perfectly as ever poet expressed 
it yet. 

We would rather at present call attention to the poems 
here just republished, called “ Later Poems,” in proof of our 
assertion that Matthew Arnold is one of the greatest—perhaps 
the greatest—of our elegiac poets. Of these the first is 
confessedly elegiac, as it is a poem on the death of the late Dean 
of Westminster; and though not comparable in beauty to the 
one on the death of Clough (“ Thyrsis’’), it is still stamped with 
the wistful tenderness of Mr. Arnold’s genius. Who can fail 
to see the beauty of the regret in the following stanza ?— 
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‘And truly he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 
And served men nobly and acceptance found, 
And borne to light and right his witness high, 
What could he better wish than then to die, 
And wait the issue sleeping underground ? 
Why should he pray to range 
Down the long age of truth that ripens slow, 
And break his heart with all the baffling change, 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro P” 
But the chief new evidence of Matthew Arnold’s genius for 
elegy is that afforded by the two beautiful elegies, for we can 
call them nothing less, on the death of the dachshund “ Geist,” and 
of the little canary “ Matthias.” In the last century, Cowper, 
who was then the most natural and happy of the poets who 
celebrated creatures of a less reasoning race than our own, wrote 
of his dog ‘‘ Beau” with sincere enough affection, but in a mood 
of comparatively jejune morality :— 
“T saw him with that lily cropped 
Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet. 
Charmed with the sight, the world, I cried, 
Shall hear of this thy deed, 
My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed. 
But chief, myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call 
To show a love as prompt as thine 
To him who gives me all.” 


But compare with that Matthew Arnold’s far more truly 
pathetic commemoration of “ Geist ”’ :— 


“That loving heart, that patient soul, 
Had they indeed no longer span 
To run their course and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


That liquid melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian cry, 

The sense of tears in mortal things. 
That steadfast mournful strain consoled 

sy spirits gloriously gay 

And temper of heroic mould,— 

What, was four years their whole short day ? 


We stroke thy broad, brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair ; 

We greet thee by the window-pane, 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair. 


We see the flaps of thy large ears 
Quick raised to ask which way we go; 
Crossing the frozen lake appears 
Thy small black figure on the snow.” 
If that be not true elegy, we know not what true elegy is. 
Again, take the exquisite lines on “The Canary,” lines all the 
more striking, that the chief note of them is the poet’s admission of 
his incompetence to grieve for “ poor Matthias” as he had grieved 
for “Geist.” Here, again, we think of Cowper, and recall with 
what humour, with what fanciful originality, he made a new poem 
of Vincent Bourne’s Latin lines on the jackdaw perched on the 
vane of the church-steeple,—how he transformed and trans- 
figured them into true humour :— 
‘‘You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 

On future broken bones and bruises 

If he should chance to fall. 

No, not a single thought like that 

Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 

He sees that this great roundabout— 

The world—with all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law, 

Its customs and its businesses, 

Is no concern at all of his, 

And says, what says he ?—Caw! 

Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 

Much of the vanities of men, 

And sick of having seen ’em, 

Would cheerfully these limbs resign 

For such a pair of wings as thine 

And such a head between ’em.” 
That is much more than a translation of such lines as these :— 

“‘Concursus spectat, platedque negotia in omni 

Omnia pro nugis at sapienter habet, 

Clamores quos infra audit, si forsitan audit, 

Pro rebus nihili negligit, et crocitat. 

Ille tibi invideat, felix cornicula, pennas 

fer : > Ps 
Qui sic humanis rebus abesse velit.”’ 


Now listen to Matthew Arnold also musing on a bird, and 
observe the still deeper,—the much deeper,—note which he 
strikes :— 


|) 
“ Birds, companions, more unknown 
Live beside us, but alone ; 
Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow, and praise 
Laud their plumage, grect their lays. 
Still beneath their feather’d breast 
Stirs a history unexpress’d. 
Wishes there and feelings strong 
Incommunicably throng ; 
What they want we cannot guess, 
Fail to track their deep distress. 
Dull look on when death is nigh, 
Note no change, and let them die. 
Poor Matthias, could’st thou speak, 
What a tale of thy last week! 
Every morning did we pay 
Stupid salutations gay, 
Suited well to health, but how 
Mocking, how incongruous now ! 
Cake we offered, sugar, seed, 
Never doubtful of thy need ; 
Praised perhaps thy lustrous eye, 
Praised thy golden livery. 
Gravely thou, the while, poor dear, 
Sat’st upon thy perch to hear, 
Fixing with a mute regard 
Us, thy human keepers, hard, 
Troubling with our chatter vain, 
Ebb of life and mortal pain,— 
Us, unable to divine 
Our companion’s dying sign, 
Or o’erpass the severing sea 
Set betwixt ourselves and thee, 
Till the sand thy feathers smirch, 
Fallen dying off thy perch ! 


Birds, we but repeat in you 

What amongst ourselves we do. 
Somewhat more or somewhat less, 
Tis the same unskilfulness. 

What you feel escapes our ken, 
Know we more our fellow-men ? 
Human suffering at our side, 

Ah, like your’s, is undescried ! 
Human longings, human fears, 
Miss our eyes and miss our ears. 
Little helping, wounding much, 
Dull of heart and hard of touch, 
Brother man’s despairing sign 
Who may trust us to divine ? 

Who assure us, sundering powers 
Stand not ’twixt his soul and our’s.” 


Was there ever a lighter, happier touch for true elegy than this ? 
“The sense of tears fn mortal things” was never more gently, 
more tenderly expressed. 





THE ART OF CHEAP LIVING. 

HERE appeared some time ago in the Paris Temps an 

amusing article entitled “ L’Art de bien vivre avec dix 
Sous par Jour.” The occasion of it was a book, called “Vie & 
bon Marché,” published by Plon and Co., in which it is shown 
how anybody may live and be happy on fivepence a day. 
“Philosophers may give up cudgelling their brains,” exclaims 
the writer of the article, “ politicians go holiday making, for 
here is a man who has discovered the solution of the social 
question,—not one of those equivocal solutions in which none 
save the inventor himself has faith, but a certain solution, based 
on imperious evidence. Only some sick folks are so wedded to 
their maladies that they do not réally want to be cured. And 
this is the only doubtful point. Will people adopt the solution ?” 
In other words, can people be persuaded to follow the regimen 
recommended by M. Wogan, the author of “ Vie 4 bon Marché,” 
a regimen erroneously described as vegetarian; for the 
butter, eggs, cheese, and milk which he allows are just as 
much animal food as flesh, fowl, or fish. If they can, 
humorously declares our writer, all will be well; we shall 
have an economic millennium, pauperism will vanish, and 
misery disappear; for who is there that cannot earn ten 
sous a day? People who do not marry for fear of 
the consequences will become the happy parents of large 
families,—for who would remain a bachelor when five children 
can be kept for seventeen francs a week? Then, if the rich 
can be induced to follow the example of the poor (and M. 
Wogan’s system is not alone less costly, but more healthy than 
the system in vogue), the latter will cease to envy their more 
fortunate neighbours, social hatreds will disappear, and social 
agitators may look out for other occupations. Another conse- 
quence of dietetic reform would be more play and less work. 





Three days a week at least France might be en féte; and the 
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French, having ample time to cultivate their minds, would 
become connoisseurs, —“a society of artists such as Europe has 





never seen.” ; 

All this, says the Temps, half seriously, might come to pass if 

eople would only put themselves under M. Wogan’s régime, 
and limit their expenditure on food to fivepence a day. To show 
what can be done in this way, he gives the économie domestique 
of a certain M. Rousseau, working file-maker, who has tried the 
system, to the great advantage both of his pocket and his health. 
Since he adopted it he has neither lost an hour’s work through 
illness, nor had occasion to consult a doctor or take a pill. From 
December 31st to April 5th he received in wages 213.80 francs, 
equal to 1s. 10d. a day,—not much for a working file-maker, 
but during the period in question he had not regular work. His 
expenditure in food for the quarter was 60 fr—equal to a small 
fraction over 6d. a day. His general expenses—washing, fire, 
light, correspondence, sundries—amounted to 53 fr.; his rent 
cost him 65fr., and for foot-gear and linen he paid 15 fr. 
Adding these items together we have a total of £7 15s., which 
leaves a balance on the right side of about 16s. 6d. 

All very well so far as it goes, and M. Rousseau’s économie 
domestique speaks well for his thrift; but he has the advantage 
of being a bachelor, What would he have done if he had 
possessed a wife and the regulation French allowance of two 
children? The writer in the Temps forgot, as a good many 
English food reformers and others forget, that most working-men 
are married, and that their earnings have to fill other mouths as 
well as their own. ‘There are thousands of families, both in this 
country and in France, who would esteem themselves highly 
fortunate if they could afford an outlay per day of sixpence a head 
on eating alone, for, after all, food really costs relatively little ; 
other outgoings, such as rent, clothing, fire, lights, and sundries 
running away with the greater part of a working-man’s wage. 
The French fileemaker spent more for lodgings than board, 
more for general expenses—foot-gear and linen—than either ; 
and his balance would certainly not more than cover the wear- 
and-tear of his woollen clothing. Compare his “ domestic 
economy” with that of an Essex gardener, earning twenty 
shillings a week. We give it in his wife’s own words, which 
she was good enough to write down for us :—‘* Working-man’s 
wife with one pound per week, little money soon spent. ‘Two 
children. Rent 5s. 6d. per week, coals 1s. 6d., light 6d., laundry 
materials 6d., school 3d., club 10d., clothing and boots 3s.= 
12s, 1d., leaving 7s. 11d. for food, and nothing for needles, pins, 
cotton and tapes, and other things.” 

This family, it will be seen, have to solve the problem of 
cheap living on much less than the fifty centimes a day which 
the lively French writer thinks everybody may earn; and their 
system, so far as economy goes, is a decided advance on that 
which he declares would, if it were adopted, bring about the 
social millennium he so wittily describes. Moreover, the 
gardener in question is far better off than most Essex working- 
men ; his earnings are several shillings a week above the average, 
and being a teetotaler and a non-smoker, he is at no expense for 
beer and tobacco, and his family is small. On the other hand, 
he lives in a village where rents are high, and provisions, owing 
to the absence of competition, dear. There is only one 
baker and one grocer, and they charge their customers 
pretty much what they please, for working-folks cannot, 
like their richer neighbours, get their supplies from the 
London Stores. The cheapest bacon and cheese are 10d. 
per lb., potatoes just now cost 16d. a peck; and though it 
is generally believed that the local butcher sells nothing but 
Australian beef and New Zealand mutton, he calls them English, 
and charges accordingly. How, it may be asked, does the 
gardener in these circumstances contrive to feed himself and his 
family for eight shillings a week? It would be interesting to 
know exactly how this sum is apportioned; but as the wife, 
though an excellent manager, does not keep a housekeeping 
book, she can only say that they live chiefly on bread and 
potatoes, cheese, bacon, and a very little butcher’s-meat, varying 
the consumption of each according to the price. Just now, for 
instance, potatoes being relatively dear, fewer are used; later in 
the season, if they become as cheap as they were last year 
the proportions will be reversed. And so with other things. 
If bacon be cheap and cheese dear, then more of the latter and 
less of the former are bought. The gardener’s family drink tea, 
too, but they must needs take it weak (which is, perhaps, all 
the better for them), and sometimes use the leaves twice over,— 
a common practice with the poor, to whom the present cheap- 
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ness of the article is a great boon. It is, perhaps, fortunate 
that the gardener’s wife has only two children, for had she more 
she might not be able to give them the pint of milk a day which 
she now contrives to afford. 

Even with this explanation, some of our readers may find it 
hard to understand how four people can possibly live in comfort 
on a pound a week, and find themselves in food for less than 
eight shillings. But as we have already remarked, food alone 
is not the heaviest item of a household’s expenditure. There 
are probably few middle-class families, unless of the wealthier 
sort, whose actual consumption of food averages more than a 
shilling each per day—consumption as distinguished from 
waste—and the incomes of the wage-earning classes do not, as a 
rule, leave much margin for waste. 

But compared with many, this gardener, whose case we have 
described, is in easy circumstances. The family of an Essex 
farm-labourer known to the writer, numbering eight individuals, 
lived through last winter on thirteen shillings a week—equal 
to about 2}d. each per day for everything—and without running 
into debt. They could afford neither flesh meat nor butter, and 
ate hardly anything but bread, dripping, and potatoes. Of this 
they had, however, plenty, for potatoes were very cheap, 
especially in the country ; and as this labourer buys wheat from 
his master, has it ground at a neighbouring mill (in return for 
the bran), and his wife is a good baker, their bread costs them 
much less than it would if they were nearer town. And it is 
only fair to mention that, owing to their eldest son’s illness, 
they were worse off than usual last winter. He is now at work 
again; and as their cottage is rent-free, and the father, 
during the hay and corn harvest, can earn twenty shillings 
a week, and the children make something by gleaning, 
they consider themselves to be in quite flourishing circum- 
stances. If all farm-labourers were equally well off, there 
would be little cause either for compassion on the one hand, or 
complaint on the other. But most of them in this part of 
England are much worse off; for the labourer in question, as 
the fact of his having thirteen shillings a week with a cottage 
and bit of garden rent-free shows, is a superior workman; he is 
sober, too, spending little, if anything, at the public-house, and 
his wife isa wonderfully good manager. How the many live who 
are less favoured by fortune, having, perhaps, only eleven or 
twelve shillings a week, paying a rent of two or three, and being 
sometimes out of work, isa mystery. Except during the summer 
they must always be on the verge of starvation, and if they had 
not the parish to fall back upon, could not live at all. 

Whatever may be the cause—and it is probably the 
squirearchal and clerical rule under which they have so long 
lived—the labouring poor of the South of England are both less 
resourceful and energetic and more ignorantand prejudiced than 
those of the North. In Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire 
there is hardly a village without a co-operative store; in 
the rural parts of Essex and Hertfordshire co-operative 
distribution is not yet even in its infancy. The parsons and 
squires and other well-meaning people organise soup-kitchens, 
distribute blankets, and make grants to lying-in women ; but it 
never seems to occur to these worthy people that the greatest 
service the rich can render the poor is to teach them to help 
themselves. If the charitable souls of rural villages could per- 
suade their humble neighbours to adopt oatmeal porridge as 
part of their dietary, and teach and help them to organise local 
supply associations, they would effect more good than could be 
effected by a century of mere almsgiving, granting that alms- 
giving does any good. The resulting cheapness in every article 
of consumption would probably be equivalent to a rise of 20 
per cent. on the average labourer’s earnings; and to a family 
whose total income does not exceed twelve or fourteen shillings 
a week, a saving of two or three makes all the difference 
between short-commons and comparative affluence. 


“THEODORA” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
SARDOU’S latest dramatic work is a weak play, with 
e strong situations. It was the event of the dramatic 
season in Paris, and its reproduction at the Gaiety Theatre is 
the event of the dramatic season here. We regard it as a portent 
as well as a play; as an illustration of the taste and the tone of 
a society which has revived wrestling-matches as a spectacle to 
be witnessed by ladies, and applauds in art the resuscitation 
of all that was loathsome in the pagan religions and 
brutal in the history of the old world. The stage of the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre, with T'héodora in occupation of it, is but a 
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succursale of the Salon, with its canvases, from which we turn 
with disgust that makes us accept the futility and the common- 
place of English art with gratitude. Infinitely better its 
penury of imagination than wealth of the kind that has 
been displayed of late in the Art-Palace of the Champs 
Elysées. It would be idle to consider the merits of M. Sardon’s 
work as an historical drama, for that it is not; it is a series of 
tableaux, in which certain historical personages appear as 
appendages to the central figure of Théodora, Empress of the 
West, represented by Madame Sarah Bernhardt. The work has 
the literary and artistic defects inherent in a piece written to 
display the characteristics of a single actor, and it has also the 
incidental drawback of being only dimly intelligible in its 
motives and progress. M. Sardou’s conspirators are hardly to 
be taken more seriously than the personages in The Critic ; and 
the revival of a chorus to explain the progress of events would 
have been expedient had it been really necessary to understand 
thoseevents. But it is not necessary; to enjoy the long-drawn-out 
spectacle one need only give oneself up to the charm of colour 
and barbaric splendour, and to watching Madame Bernhardt’s 
interpretation of a character in which the best points of her 
acting are brought out with signal success. The woman of the 
people, the bear-tamer’s daughter, the dancer in the circus, the 
associate of the lowest and vilest, thinly veneered with the 
grandeur and dignity of the much-degraded purple of the later 
Empire, the comédienie elevated to a throne and weary of its 
exactions, while she despises him who shares it with her, an actor 
like herself, as, in one of the finest passages in the play, she 
tells Justinian, the ex-charreticr, he is, with herself for his 
only “talent,” daring the deadliest danger for the gratification 
of an unlawful love, resorting to the old pagan devices, and 
revelling in the fierce and cruel sports of the amphitheatre,—a 
creature of passion and revolt; such is the Théodora of M. 
Sardou’s drama. The actress,—doubly an actress, for she repre- 
sents a personage whose whole life is artificial and assumed,— 
plays the part admirably; but we venture to dissent from the 
general opinion that in Théodora the genius of Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt has found its greatest opportunity. To our mind, 
Fédova afforded her a. completer one, while the attendant cir- 
cumstances were less revolting, and the “ motive” of the piece 
was less inhuman. Ina both F¥Jora and Théodora there is the 
fine situation of the discovery by a lover that his mistress 
has wrought the ruin of all he holds dearest, and his 
renunciation of the traitress, who, however guilty, loves him, 
and has had no thought of harm to him; but in the former case 
we are won to some sympathy with the woman, in the latter she 
is repulsive throughout. 

As a spectacle, Théodora necessarily suffers from the com- 
parative smallness of the Gaiety stage, although the mounting 
of the piece is very creditable, and the scene of the revolt is 
admirably presented. The want of space is chiefly felt in the 
great scene in which Théodora stabs Marcellus the conspirator, 
at his own earnest prayer, in order to prevent his naming, 
under the stress of torture, her lover Andréas as his con- 
federate. That Justinian, his courtiers and attendants, 
and the executioners, could fail to overhear all that passes 
between the Empress and the culprit at the interview from 
which they are supposed to have withdrawn, is impossible 
on the Gaiety stage; and therefore the effect of the scene is con- 
siderably lessened ly the sense of make-believe on the part of 
Justinian. This could easily have been obviated by the inter- 
position of a curtain, partly drawn by a hasty movement of 
Théodora’s, so as to isolate the group formed by herself and 
Marcellus, while admitting a view of that formed by the Emperor 
and his attendants. 

The interest created by Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s acting is 
so absorbing that the spectator is Jess annoyed by the defects of 
the piece and the deficiencies of the other performers than 
seems possible on a calm review of both. The object which we 
can hardly doubt the dramatist proposed to himself, is attained ; 
but, to securing it, he has sacrificed the higher aims and the 
completer scope of his art. Want of proportion, development, 
sequence, and intelligibility characterises the drama, which is a 
jerky series of sensational situations invented for the display of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt’s strong points ; the other actors are 
for the most part merely names, and their misconception of the 
probabilities of the tactics and demeanour of conspirators 
against the imperial person and rule would be funny if it 
was not tiresome. The ranting and raving, posturing and 
declamation of the plotters who assemble in broad day, in 





| the open garden of Andréas’s house at Constantinople, to 
| discuss a project of treason involving terrible results to al] 
concerned, make a disclosure which would certainly haye 
been made with cautious apprehension and received with 
shocked horror not likely to work itself off in a storm of 
passion and weeping, out of place. This scene reminds us of the 
accounts we have read of the political and patriotic allegories 
that were acted under the name of plays in the time of the 
Convention and the Directory. Conspirators whisper, they do 
not shout; and when they swear on daggers, do not brandish 
them. M. Philippe Garnier, who looks the part admirably, is a 
satisfactory Justinian according to M. Sardou; but M. Marais 
makes Andréas a shrieking, gesticulating, thoroughly modern 
hero of melodrama. The only other subordinate part worth 
noticing is that of Tamyris, the Egyptian sorceress, played by 
Madame Marie Laurent in her old familiar style of solid ex. 
cellence. Tamyris is the Witch of Vesuvius of Bulwer’s “ Last 
Days of Pompeii” in dramatic form; and the incident of the 
philtre, procured from her, with which Théodora ignorantly 
poisons her lover, resembles the device of poor Nydia. The 
scene in which Théodora seeks 'lamyris, under the arches of 
the Hippodrome, and casting off the intolerable ennui of her 
imperial state and grandeur, returns awhile to her former 
associations, talking about the wild beasts, and supping with 
her unconscious hostess, in the character of the former circus- 
dancer who has made a good solid marriage, but, nevertheless, 
yearns for the old coarse delights, is faultless. 

Madame Bernhardt is, no doubt, the only actress who could 
play the part which M. Sardou has invented for her; but even 
she fails to make it a convincing or a thrilling representation. 
She is more than ever artificial; and in the love-scenes her swoon- 
ing sweetness, her serpentine cdlineries, become wearisome. She 
wreathes her endless arms about Andréas, and turns up her 
eyes out of sight, with the cooing voice and the trainant 
accent, until she makes us long for her to quit the melting 
mood, and take to the tempers which are so much more 
interesting. The triumphs of her acting are in the ineffable 
boredom of her imperial state, the transformation of the 
gorgeous Augusta, reiistating Belisarius in his rank and 
honours, into Zoe of the amphitheatre, talking the slang of her 
former profession with all its freedom of gesture and license of 
look ; the passionate scorn with which she treats Justinian in 
their violent quarrels, stripping him of his mask of imperialism; 
the hardihood of the suddenly resumed “ vagabond” nature. 
She fascinates by her fertility of resource, her utter ferocity, the 
subtlety of her deceitfulness, her remorseless selfishness, and yet 
the genuine struggle of womanly feeling with which she shrinks 
from inflicting the death-blow on Marcellus, until he nerves her 
to it, by his threat that he will speak the name of Andréas; her 
superb outburst of fury and defiance when the mob assail the 
imperial loge at the Hippodrome, and the dreaded recognition 
by Andréas of the identity of Myrta with Théodora takes place; 
her despair and anguish when, in trying to recover his love 
through the agency of the philtre, she kills her lover, and the 
magnificent manner in which she meets her own doom. When 
she flings the pearls from her neck, and bares it for the cord which 
the executioner twists round it as the curtain falls, the actress 
reaches the full height of her art: for one moment she arouses 
us to the required “pity and fear,” and the drama touches 
the line of tragedy. 


. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
NURSING AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Your article on this subject, entitled “ Agnosticism in 
Caricature,” will surprise a good many people. After reading 
it I looked to see if I had not got hold of the Saturday Review 
instead of the Spectator. Our friend in whom we trusted. is 
surely “lifting up his heel against us,” and that in a very 
unpleasant way. Does the writer of the article really think that 
the people who wish for freedom of conscience among nurses at 
voluntary hospitals are Agnostics ? Or is he not using a method 
of argumentation which would be appropriately described as 
“throwing dust into his readers’ eyes”? The Spectator is, as 
a rule, not Jesuitical. It will be a pity if it should permit itself 
to become so in the interests of any class or institution. 

The nursing question at University College Hospital is per- 
fectly simple. To put the matter briefly :—The duty of a nurse 
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is to nurse, not to give spiritual instruction. There is no reason 
why the nurse should not give spiritual advice if asked to do 
so; but this is no part of her function, any more than it is a 
part of the physician’s function. If the Hospital chooses to 
employ a sisterhood, let it do so by all means. But that sisterhood 
cannot be brought into the Hospital as an irresponsible body. It 
must act under the control of the Hospital authorities. There is 
no reason why the Hospital authorities should not say to the 
head of the sisterhood,—* We will place you in charge of the 
nursing under certain conditions. You must not attempt to 
make proselytes among the patients, and if persons of good 
character and educational fitness apply for appointments as 
nurses or probationers, you must not refuse them on the ground 
of religious belief, neither must you interfere with their religious 
gonvictions by imposing on them any special religious customs 
of yourown. You have to deal with them as nurses, not as 
persons who require to be converted. If you will take charge of 
the nursing under these conditions, well and good; if not, we must 
have it done in some other way.” Surely there is no difficulty here. 
Any head of a sisterhood who has an intelligent belief in Christ’s 
most reasonable religion will not hesitate to accept nursing em- 
ployment under these most Christian stipulations. It is really 
melancholy to see Christians, at an age when Agnosticism and 
downright Atheism are growing stronger day by day, behaving 
in this childish fashion. One wishes to be charitable and to 
avoid harsh words; but surely people who believe in one and 
the same religion, and that religion “the perfection of reason,” 
ought to be able, and to compel themselves to be able, to live 
and work together, in spite of different ecclesiastical views. I 
am tempted to quote a few words of the highest authority :— 
“ Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we 
forbad him, because he followed not with us.” “ Forbid him 
not,” said the Master, “he that is not vgainst us is on our part.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
60 Highbury New Park. Grorce W. Porter, M.D. 


[Of course, in our article we used the term “ Agnosticism ” 
in its literal sense of “‘ Know-nothingism.” The context showed 
conclusively that we did not intend to impute to the authorities 
of the College opinionative Agnosticism, but only political know- 
nothingism of creeds in relation to the administration of the 
hospital— Ep. Spectator. | 


{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—Nonconformists look at the exclusive nursing arrange- 
ments of the University College Hospitai from another point of 
view to yours. A Nonconformist lady, no matter how great a 
talent for nursing she may have, nor how devout she may be, 
cannot become a probationer for nursing at that hospital. “ No 
Nonconformist need apply.” This is surprising in a public 
institution of the kind; and are we to understand that the 
Spectator defends it? That would be more surprising still. I 
can speak from personal experience of the kindness and atten- 
tion of hospital nurses. They deserve admiration and gratitude 
for the noble way in which they often do their work ; and all 
the more honour to those, be they Catholic or Quakers, who are 
also “ ministering angels” in a spiritual sense. But let us not 
have in our public hospitals the injustice of a creed test inflicted 
on those who desire to enter them for nursing experience.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A NonconrorMist?. 


JINGOISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Sir,—A New Zealand newspaper is responsible for the following 
paragraph :—“It has been mooted that, to show the strong 
feeling existing in this Colony against the policy of the Glad- 
stone Government in making humiliating concessions to Russia, 
a cable message expressing that feeling should be forwarded to 
Sir Stafford Northcote or some other leading member of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. If sent, it would probably 
be read during the coming debate. Several gentlemen have 
offered to subscribe to the cost of sending sucha message.’ Now 
I question whether any such “ strong feeling ” does exist in the 
Colony, except to a very limited extent. We are not all 
Jingoistic noodles in New Zealand, and we most of us lay 
claim to at least a modicum of common-sense. If I am 
not much mistaken, Mr. Gladstone is about as popular in 
New Zealand as he is in the Old Country; and if he succeeds 
in averting war with Russia, I think we shall be very 
grateful to him. This Russian scare has already, it seems, 
cost the Colony half a million sterling in defence-works, a sum 





we can ill spare, considering the necessity of applying every 
available penny to the important work of opening up the 
country by railways and roads. In our at present somewhat 
impecunious condition we cannot well afford to have two wars 
on our hands at the same time. We are at present engaged in 
a desperate struggle with the rabbits, and it would go hard with 
us to have to encounter Russians and rabbits simultaneously.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Otago, June Ist. CoLonts. 
COUNTRY FOOTPATHS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’} 

Str,—The Birmingham Post of this morning frankly compli- 
ments “the new Ministry,” in adopting a Liberal measure, “ for 
not doing its work by halves.” The reference is to the question 
of medical relief, which especially affects the agricultural 
labourers. Ifa Conservative Government will heartily under- 
take the maintenance of the rights and privileges of the 
labourers, we may be sure that the work will be much less 
hindered in their hands than in those of their political op- 
ponents; and I imagine that many country Liberals would be 
well content with five years passed in Opposition on those 
terms. 

There is, perhaps, no subject personally touching the life of 
the labourer on which, if he could only break through his 
traditional silence and timidity, he would speak out more dis- 
tinctly and more unanimously than on the question of his 
rights of public way. He is warned often enough that “tres- 
passers will be prosecuted” if they infringe on the landowner’s 
rights; but who is to prosecute the trespasser who stops the 
footpath which is his by a right long antecedent often to the 
existing freeholder’s claim to the land which it crosses ? 

Some labourers, and some whose labour is not manual, 
think that Quarter Sessions is not altogether the fittest Court 
of Appeal to decide on a question of footpaths. Quarter Sessions 
is no doubt a most valuable, as well as a most venerable, institu- 
tion; but it is a club of landlords all the same. However, if no 
footpaths were ever practically closed against the labourer 
except those across which the “ Sessions” barriiade has been 
drawn, he might not have so much to say as he has now. But, 
like the collier in “ Sybil,’—* In forty years, sir, a man sees a 
pretty deal, specially when he don’t move out of the same spot 
and keeps his ’tention.””—‘‘ The people will never have their 
rights,” said the stranger, “until they learn their power.” 
(* Sybil,” Vol. IL, pp. 13, 14.)—Iam, Sir, &c., 

F. Srucox Lea. 

Tedstone Delamere Rectory, Worcester, July 15th. 


THE BISHOP OF SYDNEY AND THE DECEASED 

WIFE’S SISTER. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SPrcrATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I shall be glad to be allowed to contradict a report, put 
forth in your columns by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., that I have 
directed or advised the Clergy of the Diocese of Sydney to 
repel from communion those who have contracted marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. There is not the slightest foundation 
for such a statement; and I venture to think that (especially 
as it could not be contradicted for some months) it should 
not have been given to the world, under cover of the vague 
phrase, “it is reported,” without some pains to ascertain its 
accuracy. 

The Bishops of New South Wales have collectively advised 
their Clergy to obey the law of the Church of England by 
declining to celebrate such marriages. The law of the Colony 
(most unhappily, as I think) allows them; but, of course, it 
imposes no obligation to celebrate them, leaving each religious 
body to be guided by its own laws. I do not suppose that the 
warmest advocates of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Billin England 
would dream of attempting any coercion in this matter. 

Except in this common action of the Episcopate of the 
Province, I have taken no step whatever. 
reasons which I have publicly given, I hold that these marriages 


Personally, for 


are, in themselves and in their logical consequences, injurious 
to the highest welfare of humane society, and at variance with 
the Christian idea of marriage; and I shall always use any 
influence which I possess to discourage them. But discourage- 
ment is one thing; excommunication is altogether another.— 
Tan, Sir, &c, 
Sydney, June 1st. 


ALFRED SYDNEY. 
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CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 

[To Tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—When the thoughts of many are turning from the dust 
and heat of London to cool and fresh country retreats, let me 
remind them of the thousands of children whose life is spent in 
narrow homes and close streets, and who can look forward to no 
country holiday. Last year our fund enabled visitors in various 
parts of London to send 5,000 such children to spend a fort- 
night or three weeks by the sea or in the fields. They were 
received as guests in the cottages of villagers, where they joined 
in the life of the family, and some lady-visitor saw to their care 
and enjoyment. 

All came home, bringing a store of health, pleasant memories, 
and good-will to last through dark and friendless days. The 
cost was only five shillings a week, and to this amount the 
parents contributed according to their means. This year we 
would repeat and extend the benefit, aiming to reach those in 
all parts of London who most need fresh air. From fourteen 
centres, in the North, South, East, and West, visitors are now 
seeking pale and ailing children as they are to be found in the 
schools. I cannot but think that as your readers remember 
these children, they will take off from the margin of their 
holidays enough to make the full holidays of their brothers, the 
poor. 

Donations should be sent to F. Greene, Esq., at his office, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samvent A. Baryett, Chairman. 

St. Jude’s Vicarage, Commercial Street, Whitechapel, July 10th. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 
To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,—lIf it has not already been done, may I point out that Mr. 
Hoare’s motion at the London School Board in favour of Free 
Schools was rejected by the considerable majority of 23 votes 
against 11. 

The vote of 19 to 18 was also against a resolution proposed 
by Miss Taylor, to the effect that schools should be free, and 
the necessary funds be provided out of Imperial taxation, 
Denominational Schools being aided as well as Board Schools.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 

Asterby Rectory, Horncastle, July 14th. GrorGe Basn. 

[The papers gave the vote wrongly on Friday. The Times 
had an article founded on the misconception.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


BOOKS. 

GORDON’S JOURNALS AT KARTOUM.* 

Ir may be admitted at once that Mr. Egmont Hake, aided in 
the long-run by Mr. Godfrey Thrupp, has thrown into the 
work of editing Gordon’s Journals not a little of Gordon’s 
own enthusiasm. As a mere contribution to literature, this 
is a much more satisfactory performance than the second 
and concluding volume of his Story of Chinese Gordon. 
At the same time, we could have wished that Sir Henry 
Gordon had himself entirely undertaken the task of preparing 
his brother’s Journals for publication. Not only would he in all 
probability have done a little more of the “ pruning ” which the 
hero of Kartoum peremptorily insisted on in the event of his 
hastily-jotted daily reflections being given to the world, but he 
would have refrained from Mr, Hake’s partisan hissing, groan- 
ing, catcalling, and shouting out in the transpontine tones of 
Mr. Chaplin, “ Traitors to Gordon! Yah!” The taste of Sir 
Henry Gordon’s own contributions to this volume is almost 
perfect. These consist mainly of papers on “ General Gordon’s 
Position at Kartoum” and “The Mission of Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, C.B.” Ile investigates the charges made against Sir 
Charles Wilson for not proceeding to Kartoum at latest on the 
morning of January 22nd,and for not having, when he did proceed 
up the Nile, pushed on to Kartoum itself to ascertain General 
Gordon’s fate beyond a doubt; and he comes to the conclusion 
**On neither head of charge does any blame attach to Sir Charles 
Wilson.” It is evident from his other paper or memorandum 
that Sir Henry Gordon has very decided views as to the course 
the late Government ought to have adopted in “ supporting ” 
his brother. But, in spite of provocation—or rather, temptation 


* The Journals of Major-General C, G, Gordon, C.B., at Kartoum. Printed from 
the original MS*, 
Kegan Pau}, Tiench, 
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—to write in a contrary fashion, his tone is that of scrupulous 
fairness and high-bred amenity; he is a master of style in De 
Quincey’s sense of “ obeying Casar’s rule of shunning, tanquai 
scopulum, any insolens verbum.” We, who have not endorsed every 
detail of the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in the Soudan, 
but have recognised that from first to last they acted with an 
honesty of purpose equal to Gordon’s own, cannot do better 
than make two quotations from Sir Henry Gordon’s comments 
on his brother’s journals. In the first place we are told,— 

‘General Gordon accepted (and disclaimed the right to express any 
opinion of his own upon) the policy of leaving the Soudan. ..... It 
will be seen, however, that he did not, after his return to the Soudan, 
remain long of that opinion. His heart warmed at once to the people 
whom he had faithfully governed, and whose affections he found, or 
at all events believed, were constant to him.” 

The words we have italicised speak significantly for themselves 
they also speak well for the fair-mindedness of Sir Henry 
Gordon. In the second place, we recommend readers of these 
Journals, who may be sometimes amused and sometimes vexed 
—they will never allow themselves to be irritated—by the tone 
of Gordon towards Sir Evelyn Baring, Mr. Egerton, and 
other exponents of “official” views, to read these words by his 
brother :— 

“Tf General Gordon had known how much in unison Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s advice had been with his own, and what support he had 
received at Sir Evelyn’s hands, he would have been eager, had his 
life been spared, to acknowledge that co-operation...... I must 
say a few words with respect to the severe comments which occur in 
places throughout the Diaries upon the meagre information he received 
from the Intelligence Department, in connection with which the 
names of Major Chermside and Major Kitchener are mentioned. 
Now, with regard to the former of these officers, he was at Suakin, 
and, therefore, does not come into the question. With respect, how- 
ever, to Major Kitchener, I am persuaded that he did all in his power 
to get messengers into Kartoum, for just in the same way General 
Gordon fancied he got them out; and yet how few succeeded in 
reaching their destination. In the same way, too, as General Gordon 
fancied his messengers had reached, so too did Mr. Egerton fancy his 
had been successful, for at the end of July he hinted that General 
Gordon could have sent messengers out in the same way as others 
had got in, and yet at that date only one had done so. It is due to 
Major Kitchener to say that from the time he went to Dongola, he 
certainly kept us acquainted with the position of affairs at Kartoum 
in a manner most reliable, and deserving of much credit.” 

It would serve no purpose to consider this book from 
the controversial or political point of view. The case neither 
for General Gordon nor for the late Government, which 
receives so large a share of his animadversions, is complete. 
His Diaries only deal with the siege of Kartoum from 
September 10th to December 14th, 1884, and are but a con- 
tinuation of the much more elaborate Journal which was lost 
when Colonel Stewart was captured or killed, and in the pre- 
paration of which Gordon had no small share. Until this other 
Journal is recovered,—and it is to be hoped that no effort will 
be wanting to recover it,—we cannot be in possession of the 
whole of Gordon’s views as to his position in Kartoum and as 
to the future of the Soudan. On the other hand, the members 
of the late Government who can be supposed to be in any 
degree responsible for the fall of Kartoum and the failure of 
the expedition for its relief, have not been placed in such a 
position that they can defend themselves against his charges. 
They have had no opportunity of speaking out since the Journals 
appeared. Moreover, the “ officials” who get so little mercy 
here,—Sir Evelyn Baring, Mr. Egerton, and, to a lesser extent, 
Lord Wolseley, and his lieutenants of the Relief Expedition them- 
selves,—are, of necessity, tongue-tied, Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Gordon, being a man of moods and impulses, might 
have formed a different opinion of the motives of the late 
Government and their subordinates, military and diplomatic 
than he here expresses, had he not perished when Kartoum fell. 
The quotation we have already given from his brother gives more 
than countenance to such a belief. Finally, those political sections 
of the Journals which are not devoted to what is at present known 
in Parliament as “contentious business,” deal with proposals 
for the settlement of the Soudan, including the recall of Zebehr, 
tLe garrisoning by the Turks, and the various schemes that he 
thought of in the event of Lord Wolseley’s reaching Kartoum 
in time. All such castles in the air are disposed of by Gordon’s 
concluding prophecy :— 

“Tt is, of course, on the cards that Kartoum is taken under the 
nose of the Expeditionary Force, which will be just too late. The 
Expeditionary Force will, perhaps, think it necessary to retake it; 
but that will be of no use, and will cause | 4s of life uselessly on both 
sides. It had far better quietly return with its tail between its legs ; 
for once Kartoum is taken the sun will have set, and the people will 
not care much about the satellites. If Kartoum falls, then go quietly 
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back to Cairo, for you will only lose men and spend money uselessly 
in carrying on the campaign.” 

We prefer, therefore, to deal with the moral aspects of these 
journals,—to consider them as revelations of a remarkable nature 
in the last extremity. From this point of view they constitute a 
most interesting addition to our knowledge of Charles Gordon, 
poth as a man and as a military strategist. Before he went to 
Kartoum the second time, we all knew both the simple faith 
which animated and supported him in a career without precedent 
in the military annals of the country, and the simple—it 
would be hardly true to say perfect—love of humanity which 
casts out both fear and cruelty. Not less did we know 
his marvellous sympathy with, and power of fascinating, men 
and tribes of a savage or half savage character, his still 
more marvellous genius for making the utmost of them in a 
military sense. All these virtues are disclosed once more in the 
Journals telling of the last months but one of the siege of 
Kartoum. On the same day in which he jotted in his Diary,— 
“ Now mark this, if the Expeditionary Force,—and I ask for no 
more than two hundred men,—does not come in ten days, the 
town may fall; and I have done my best for the honour of our 
country,” he also wrote to his sister,—‘‘God rules all; and as 
God will rule to His glory and our welfare, His will be done I 
am quite happy, and, like Lawrence, have tried to do my duty.” 
It is plain that Gordon never had, in all his varied experiences, 
such wretched military material as the bulk of what he found 
left in Kartoum when he arrived there. ‘ The Cairo Turkish 
Bashi-Bazouks, the Shaggych, and the Fellaheen soldiers I will 
back against any troops in the world for cowardice.” But Gordon’s 
tenderness was never more conspicuous than it was in the time 
of which we have a record here. He was compelled to arrest 
men whom he knew to be traitors to himself; and yet we find 
him worrying himself with wondering whether he had done 
rightly in arresting them. But this is all an old story, so far as 
Gordon is concerned. What these Journals show, as no pre- 
vious chapter in his history has shown, is the keen, sceptical, 
impulsive, variable mind of Gordon—within the limits of his 
creed. Captain Burton and others of his friends have placed it 
on record that he was never of one mind for two days in suc- 
cession. The Journals show what this means. It has been 
said that a Scotch Calvinist outside of his Calvinism is the 
shrewdest and the least credulous of mortals; and Gordon was 
to the extent of three-fourths a Scotch Calvinist. Here is his 
own confession when writing of the loss of Stewart, Power, and 
Herbin in the ‘ Abbas,’ about which he never ceases to make 
regretful remarks, and which he rightly attributed, without know- 
ing the actual facts, to treachery :—“ Stewart was a man who did 
not chew the cud; he never thought of danger in prospective ; he 
was not a bit suspicious (while am made up of it).” Caring only 
to preserve the religious integrity and the moral continuity of his 
life, Gordon considered himself in one sense free, and in another 
bound, to accept every impression from ‘without, and to shape 
his objective life—for which and its consistencies he cared as 
little as for society and its dinners—in accordance with them. 
This variability constituted both Gordon’s weakness and his 
strength. It rendered him unfit to run in ofiicial harness, and 
unable to sympathise much with those who were compelled 
by circumstances, and perhaps also by official loyalty, so to 
run. If our diplematists and other officials were to resign 
for the reasons that Gordon evidently regarded as sufficient, we 
might as well give up our Empire at once. At the same time, 
a morally strong nature, “ made up of suspicion” on the in- 
tellectual side, is especially fitted to deal with such races as 
Gordon mingled with in his career. 
such a nature that made him a king of Chinese and blacks. 
The most practical suggestion, therefore, in this volume—it 
may prove eminently practical if we are ever involved in war 
with Russia in Asia—is this :— 


It was his possession of 


“T believe that a good recruitment of blacks and Chinese would 
give England all the troops she wants for expeditions, mingled with 
one-sixth English. As for those wretched Sepoys, they are uscless. 
I would garrison India with Chinese and blacks, with one-sixth 
English, and no army could stand against us. The Chinese in 
Shanghai had the greatest contempt for the Bombay Sepoys, and 
used to knock them about. Belochees and Sikhs are a different 
class. I have the greatest contempt for the pure Indian Sepoys. 
Chinese cr blacks, or Goorkas or Belochees, are far better... . . . 1 
would back the Mussulmans of India against the lot of these snakes.” 





Next to variability of mood, the most notable characteristic 
of Gordon, as revealed in this volume, is his strange, wild—some- 
times almost farcical—humour. Calvinist to every fibre of his 
being, in every action of his life, he was yet one of “the gay 





’ 


Gordons.” This lonely man, pacing unweariedly the roof of his 
palace, surrounded by men whom he knows to be traitors and 
cowards, aware that his stock of biscuit is getting low, and 
that then ‘‘a cow” could break down his defences, finds the 
time, and has the heart, to watch the life and chronicle 
the humours of a turkey-cock that was one of his companions, 
and to sketch the portrait of an Arab who rivalled Punch’s 
caricature of Mr. Gladstone in shirt-collars ! 
specimen of his style of satiric attack :— 


Here, again, is a 


“JT am sure I should like that fellow Egerton; there is a big- 

hearted jocularity about his commanications, and I shovld think the 
cares of life sat easily on him. He wishes to know exactly ‘day, 
hour, and minute’ that I expect to be in difficulties as to provisions 
and ammunition. Now I really think if Egerton was toturn over the 
‘archives’ (a delicious word) of his cffice, he would see we had been 
in difficulties for provisions for some months. It is as if a man on 
the bank, having seen his friend in the river alresdy bobbed down two 
or three times, hails, ‘I say, old fellow, let us know when we are to 
throw you the life-buoy ; 1 know you have bobbed down two or three 
times, but it is a pity to throw you the life-buoy until you really are 
in extremis, and I want to know evact!y, for | am a man brought up 
in a school of exactitude, though { did forget (?) to date my June 
telegram about that Bedouin escort contract.’ ”’ 
This is certainly superior “ fun” to that of the ordinary comic 
opera. One of Gordon’s best jokes is an unintentional one. He 
hears of a Frenchman being with the Mahdi, and in his 
simplicity he conjectures “it might be Renan, the author of the 
Life of Jesus, who in his last publication takes leave of the 
world, and is said to have gone into Africa not to reappear 
again. He wasa Roman Catholic priest originally, is a great 
Arabic scholar, and evidently a very unhappy and restless 
J 3 Ppy 
man.” However, with his usual kindliness, Gordon subsequently 
says, “If he comes to the lines, and it is Renan, I shall go and 
see him, for whatever one may think of his unbelief in our Lord, 
he certainly dared to say what he thought, and he has not 
changed his creed to save his life.’”’” One regrets almost as much 
the brightness and naiveté that have been lost us through 
Gordon’s death, as his simple faith, his electrically sensitive 
conscience, and his great, if guerilla, military genius. When 
Gordon fell, we have no doubt he fell with the faith of Balfour 
of Burley in his heart, and the insouciance of Bothwell on his 
brow and lips. 


MR. VERRALL’S STUDIES IN HORACE.* 
Horace is for scholars what Burns is for Scotchmen, and a 
book so good as this about the most popular poet of antiquity 
would be welcome at any time. 
the genius of classical scholarship is being sent (apparently) 
without much hitherto 
haunted in England. Nothing better of its kind has been 
published in England since the appearance of Mr. Munro’s 
Llucidations of Catullus; and if Mr. Verrall’s scholarship is 
not quite so accurate as was that of the distinguished editor 
of Lucretius, his literary criticisms are quite as_ brilliant. 
And we must lay some considerable stress upon the brillianey 
and suggestiveness of the “Studies” before us, because we cannot 
believe that the main points which Mr. Verrall strives to 
make with regard to Horace are tenable. It would, however, 
we may say at once, be quite impossible to deal controversially 
with this book within the limits of a notice like the pre- 
sent. If, therefore, the tone of our remarks may seem at 
times to be too dictatorial, we must bee the reader to attri- 
bute this rather to the necessities of enforced brevity than to 
arrogance. For though space will not allow us to discuss Mr. 
Verrall’s main positions at any length, we must contradict 
some of them at least His literary 
criticisms, indeed, even when they fail to command our assent, 
nearly always command our admiration; but his historical 
criticisms seem occasionally to come within reach of Buttmann’s 
censure, and a perusal of that scholar’s judicious essay on “The 
Historical References and Allusions in Horace” is the best 
antidote we can suggest to all that portion of Mr. Verrall’s 


It is doubly welcome now, when 


sighing from the springs it has 


rather peremptorily. 


volume, which strikes us as wiredrawn and erroneous. The 
’ 

Euglish scholar’s position is summed up in his assertion that 

when we can find a complete biography anid pedigree of Murena, 

then, and not before, we shall be in a position to 


The German scholar’s position may 


c ymplete a 
commentary on the Od. 

be inferred from the fact that he would not ceive a fig for such a 
i Butt: in fact, to put the 
case very brietly, takes Horace at his word; Mr. Verrall suspects 
him of mystification. If the latter be right, Horace was laughing 


biography and such a pedigree. 





* Studies, Literary and Historical, in the Odes of Her By A. W. Verrall, 
M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. ISS4, 
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in his sleeve when he claimed immortality for himself as a 
lyric poet. His “monumentum ere perennius” was “ with 
characteristic irony, advertised as a successful experiment 
in the metres of the Greek erotics,” but was in reality “a 
monument of sympathy with a sorely-stricken benefactor, 
and a monument also of an ever-memorable passage in the 
history of mankind.” We must refer the reader to the 
essay headed “Murena” for an explanation of these dark 
sayings, and leave him to compare the arguments there used 
with the conclusion reached by Buttmann. We have little 
doubt ourselves that Mr. Verrall has altogether over-estimated 
the effect of Murena’s fate on Horace’s mind, and that the 
poet was proud, with no after-thought, of the skill which made 
him Rome’s champion lyric poet (“ Romans fidicen lyra”’), and 
never “dreamed of his Odes as materials for patching up a 
domestic chronicle of his own family and that of Maecenas and 
certain of their friends.” Mr. Verrall would scarcely accept this 
last sentence as fairly representing his own view; but it goes to 
the root of the matter, for instance, so far as his explanation 
of the famous “ Quantum distet ab Inacho” ode is concerned. 
And Mr. Verrall’s solemn commentary on that merry drinking- 
song may be taken as a gauge of the general quality of his 
historical studies, for it really falls within the category of one of 
those “intellectual exercises”? which Buttmann says may be 
“no mean part of an instructor's office, but ought not to be sent 
to the press.” We have no space, we repeat, for minute criti- 
cism; but we must enter an emphatic protest against the 
ingenuity and learning that are wasted over the expressions “ Da 
lunze propere nove ” and “ Sparge rosas” inthat ode. That Mr. 
Verrall has mistaken its scope and meaning entirely we feel is 
certain; but we can more easily illustrate what we take to be 
the radical vice of his theory of Horatian interpretation 
from his essay on “ Lamia.” He expounds the well-known 
“ Acli, vetusto, &c.,” in a way which has no merit but that of 
novelty, for he contends that the person addressed in that ode is 
Horace’s steward, and that the poet is good-humouredly chaffing 
this supposed “ Lamia,” as one might chaff, at the present day, 
a negro “Scipio” or “Pompey.” But the illustration which 
Mr. Verrall adduces in favour of this astonishing misconception 
is of a character that may well make us doubt him to bea 
trustworthy guide in these matters. We must give it in his 
own words :— 


“To the steward on the poet’s farm is addressed the 14th Epistle 
of the first Book :— 
* Villice silyarum ct mihi me re‘dentis agelli,’ &e. 
The Epistle consists, it will be remembered, of an argument in favour 
of the country against the town, for which the steward, formerly a 
town slave, is supposed to have a mistaken preference. This ‘thorn 
in the mind,’ this morbid dissatisfaction with the present, his master 
professes to extirpate by philosophy, and will prove, if possible, a 
more skilful ‘weeder’ in the moral field, than the steward in the 
material. ‘I'bere is a circumstance which makes the discussion some- 
what mal 4 propos, but Horace is disposed to push it nevertheless :— 
* Certemns spinas animone ego fortius an tu 
Evellas agro et melior sit Horatius an res— 
Me quamvis Lamiae pietas et cura moratur 
Fratrem merentis, rapto de fratre dolentis 
Insolabiliter, tamen istuc meus animusque 
Fert et amat spatiis obstantia rumpere claustra— 
Rure ego viventem, tu dicis in urbe beatum,’ &c. 


Who is this Lamia, the thought of whose grief for the loss of a 
brother makes the poet pause for a moment before urging upon his 
steward the commonplaces of his moral discourse ? Surely it can be 
no other than the steward himself. What other person’s grief—” 


But we need not follow Mr. Verrall any further into his quag- 
mire. He interprets “ moratur”’ and “istuc” as no one else 
ever did or will, and misses the obvious meaning of one of the 
plainest passages in his author. For we are almost ashamed, 
both for his sake and our own, to remind Mr. Verrall that 
Horace is merely explaining the cause which keeps him 
(moratur) at Rome—viz., the affliction of his friend, Aelius 
Lamia—while his mind is ever fixed (istuc) on his villa, and is 
eager for the country. His purpose is, of course, to forestall an 
obvious retort from his steward; and we may learn from the 
blindness of a scholar like Mr. Verrall to so plain a matter as 
this how liable men are to stumble in broad daylight when they 
are “viewy,” and when they are writing under the influence 
of a fad. Mr. Verrall displays even worse scholarship when 
arguing in support of “apricum” for “apricus” (in I, viii. 
3), and it is easy to see that he lays far too much weight on the 
functions of ‘“ Melpomene” in his first essay. No one after 
reading with attention the ode beginning with ‘“ Quem tu, 
Melpomene,” and comparing it with the subsequent acknow- 
ledgments paid by the bard to Phebus, or the “ doctus argutx 








fidicen Thaliz,” will have much difficulty in coming to the cop. 
clusion that Horace’s ‘ Melpomene” was no such “lady of 
sorrows ”’ as Mr. Verrall would have us suppose. And as to 
his question why it is that “ since there is no lack of sadness jn 
Horace we do not find him tragic, as his contemporaries did,” we 
answer by saying that his contemporaries did nothing of the 
sort. There are no signs in Quintilian’s famous appreciation 
of the poet of his having done so, and we are not disposed to 
accept Mr. Verrall’s unsupported assertion that the Odes of 
Horace struck his contemporaries as tragic, any more than they 
strike ourselves, or than they struck Quintilian. But we haye 
said enough to show the nature of our disagreement with Mr, 
Verrall. The far more pleasant task remains of quoting 
some of his more brilliant contributions to Horatian literary 
criticism; and we shall begin with a passage in which he 
breaks a lance with Mr. Munro. That very able critic 
has somewhat unfairly depreciated Horace, in his anxiety 
to vindicate Catullus from the late Professor Conington’s 
attack. He had, of course, no difficulty in showing that as a 
love poem, “ Integer vitae” was poor indeed in comparison with 
the impassioned “ Acmen Septimius ;” but Mr. Verrall sets the 
matter right when he deprecates the comparison itself ag 
altogether unfair and misleading. “I will not believe,” he says, 
‘that Horace would have dreamed of a comparison between the 
poems, unless it were to heighten by contrast the playful effect 
of his own delicate rhodomontade.” It would be difficult to 
find a happier phrase than this; and it points a piece of very 
sound criticism very prettily. We cannot, however, refrain 
from suggesting to Mr. Verrall that the sermon in disguise 
which he discovers in “ Quantum distet ab Inacho” is really 
nothing more than “ bacchanalian rhodomontade,” and we cer- 
tainly could wish for no better phrase to express our own con- 
ception of that much-disputed ode. It is a phrase, too, tliat 
might have saved Mr. Verrall from some very strange strictures 
on that dithyramb in miniature—‘ Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
plenum ”—and saved him from the pedantry of describing 
the “high jinks” with which Numida’s return from 
Spain was to be celebrated as a “ bestial orgy,’ and of stig- 
matising Horace and his friend, Quinctius Hirpinus, as 
“two withered and hoary old reprobates,’’ because when 
they called for their wine, they also, like old King Cole, 
called for their fiddler,—for such, of course, was the ‘ Lyde,” 
whom Mr. Verrall very unjustly charges with “ masquerading 
as a maid of Sparta.” It is time, however, that we should 
bring this notice to an end by quoting a passage which fairly 
represents the vivacity and ingenuity of Mr. Verrall’s critical 
powers, though here, too, as in so many other passages in this 
extremely suggestive writer, it may be felt that the author’s view, 
though well worth hearing, is not to be accepted in its integrity. 
He is defending the famous “ Donec gratus eram ” against Mr. 
Munro’s depreciative remarks :— 

“This little drama,” he says, “is taken as of course to present a 
liaison, the personsges to have been formerly amants, to have had 
other amants, and to be now renewing their amour. If this be 
so, I do not see, for all its cunning workmanship, it can claim 
a better verdict than Mr. Munro’s,—‘a neat enough mosaic.’ 
He and she began with loose charges, these charges are con- 
fessed, and they are quite happy. The details, too, are false. 
‘ Romana vigui clarior Ilia’ is the lady’s description of her happy days. 
‘The fame of Roman Ilia! What’s Ilia to her, or she to Ilia ?’ asks 
Mr. Munro; and I do not see how to answer, except by finding a 
character for Lydia which shall make this a reasonable comparison. 
Now, as Ilia was in the Roman calendar the type of matronhood, and 
commemorated in the festival of the atronalia, it seems that the ‘fame 
of Roman Ilia’ should mean ‘ wifely fame,’ and that Lydia’s quarrel 
is presumably a matrimonial quarrel. And upon this view it is not 
impossible to think the poem true as well as skilful. Mr. Munro 
misses in it the ‘lyrical passion’ of Catullus. But was Horace 
aiming at this and not rather at the different and inconsistent effect 
of humour? The passion of a man who praises Chloe for skill on the 
harp, and then declares that he would die for her sake, is false passion, 
and if Horace meant it for true, his admirable verses are bad poetry. 
But if it is meant for false, and if all the self-accusations are false 
and known to be so? ‘While I possessed you to myself,’ says the 
husband, with that amiable desire to be provoking which (on the stage, 
of course) husbands are known to exhibit, ‘I was wealthier than the 
King of the East.’—‘ And I,’ says the wife, preferring (as on the stage 
always) retort to denial, ‘was the glory of matrons till you cared less 
for Lydia than for Chloe,’—a name apparently thrown ont very much 
at hazard.—‘ Chloe is my queen,’ says the husband, seeing his oppor- 
tunity, and embellishing the portrait suitably, ‘an artiste, an exquisite 
musician! I would die for her.’ (Is it in human nature that any one 
but a wife should be alarmed or even annoyed by such language as 
this?) ‘Ob, I have a lover, too,’ says she, ‘he is So-and-so (name 
very full), and I would die for him, too, twice.’ Lydia being now 
sufficiently out of temper, and the point scored, the tormentor offers 
peace; and so of course an end, the whole thing being a mere 
flash of petulance on both sides.” 
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A FRENCH FRIAR ON GERMANY.®* 


Ty1s well-written book, of which an excellent translation lies 
before us, proves that it is not impossible for a Frenchman 
both to understand and appreciate Germany. It is true that 
the author says many hard things of the Germans. He asserts, 
for instance, that while deceit is the exception with his country- 
men, frankness is the exception beyond the Rhine, where 
violence, ruse, and’ cunning have kneaded together with a 
cement of French blood a sort of false unity, which one 
successful blow from France would suffice to destroy. But 
each chapter adds proofs of the unsoundness of this view, and 
the book is in effect a confession of the superior strength of 
German intellect, character, and organisation, however bitter 
are the denunciations of the great Chancellor’s victorious policy 
and of the Teuton docility that made its success possible. 

The real nature of the rivality that exists between France and 
Germany is not, however, fully apprehended by Father Didon. 
The two races are less antipathetic than is commonly supposed. 
Between the Frankish conquerors and the Gallo-Roman tillers 
of the soil alliances were far from uncommon; and it is not im- 
probable that, north of a diagonal drawn from Belfort to Nantes, 
more Teuton blood than Celtic runs in the veins of the popula- 
tion. The Germans, it must be remembered, are not racially 
represented by the Prussians, who are largely of non-Teutonic 
origin. Under Napoleon, the true Germans of the Rhincland 
and of the Central States readily adopted the ideas of their con- 
querors, and cheerfully fought in their armies; while the French 
code prevailed in the Rhine country up to a quite recent period. 
Soil, climate, and some indeterminate originality or idiosyncrasy 
of the stock have, no doubt, a considerable influence upon the 
general evolution of the race; but in the production of a 
national character history is, in all probability, a principal 
factor. The antagonism rather than antipathy which exists be- 
tween France and Germany—and which is much more pronounced 
on the French side than on the German—is of a political and 
accidental, not of an essential nature. Nor is it a mere 
“struggle for pre-eminence,” at any rate east of the Rhine. 
Prince Bismarck’s autocratic expressions and high-handed pro- 
cedure are apt to mislead. The position he has won for Germany 
has been viewed by him mainly as a means, not as an end—as 
a means of maintaining the unity accomplished at so great a 
cost. Here is just the difference between the supremacy of 
France under Louis XIV. or Napoleon, and that of the Empire 
under the Chancellor. France aimed at a real hegemony of 
Europe to gratify her ambition; Germany has sought an hege- 
mony in, rather than of, Europe, not with any view of driving 
Europe along German ways, but principally to affirm her own 
unity. No Frenchman, however, can be got to see this; for him 
“supremacy ” is a word which has only a French meaning, which 
ought not, indeed, to exist in any language but his own. 

To the theory advanced above may be opposed the present 
colonial policy of Germany. That policy, however, is by no 
means new so far as commercial Germany is concerned; it is 
new only in being taken up by the Chancellor. What end he 
proposes to attain by it, it is not easy to say. Of all statesmen, 
he is the one whose intentions, while seeming to lie close to the 
surface, in reality need the deepest penetration to reach them. 
Possibly it means nothing more than a bid for the support of 
the mercantile classes; possibly the Chancellor is not above 
indulging in a grudge against England, whose democratic 
evolution he both dislikes and dreads. Or he may have in far- 
off prospect the absorption of Holland, and be paving the way 
for a plea for such a measure by laying the beginnings of a 
colonial empire. Perhaps—but one may guess ad infinitwin with 
little profit, and it is better to rest content with the certainty 
that Prince Bismarck is not the mere crafty politician Father 
Didon, who entirely misreads his character and genius, takes 
him to be, and has quite a different policy from that ascribed to 
him in this book, where he is accused of aiming at rendering 
France “ powerless, isolated, or artfully embroiled in distant 
adventures until she can safely be...... quartered and 
annihilated as a nation.” 

It is in the non-political chapters—which happily form the 
bulk of the volume—that Father Didon is at his best. For his 
own countrymen he claims a certain ethic and wsthetic 
superiority ; but he rises almost into eloquence in his portrayal 
of the intellectual might of Germany, which is rightly attributed 








* The Germans. By the Rev. Father Didon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. 
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to the excellence of her University system. “ Her vices,” he 
adds, “are rather those of barbarism than of decrepitude. She 
presents a peculiar mixture of primitive rudeness and civilisa- 
tom, Hee. ow s-0% uncouth nature proceeds from her blood 
itself ; her civilised and superior qualities from her education.” 
There is some truth in this view ; but, after all, the Universities 
did as little for Germany as for the rest of the world until the 
present century was in its teens. France has, in fact, sown the- 
wind, and reaped the whirlwind. It was French tyranny that 
called the Tugend-Bund into existence, as those patriotic 
Alsacians, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, have well shown in their 
charming narratives, and which woke the dormant idea of unity, 
at which Goethe sneered, into activity. And German uncouth- 
ness is almost sufficiently explained by her extraordinary 
history. It is only within the last seventy years that German 
lands have been sufficiently free from the ravages of war to 
allow of the growth of culture. 

Father Didon does not trace the beginnings of the existing 
University system, nor does he give more than a general, though 
a very interesting and lively, picture of German University life. 
There are twenty-two Universities in the Empire, the oldest 
being that of Leipzig, founded in 1409 by a sort of migration 
from Prague, and the youngest and most important the famous 
University of Berlin. The students number some twenty-five 
thousand, but it is the host of over two thousand professors 
who instruct them that gives to the national life of Germany 
its unique character. German savants are rarely amateurs ; 
they are distinctly professional men, beginning as Privat-docenten 
and ending as full professors, well remunerated by class-fees or 
official salaries. In no other country in the world is so ample, 
well-paid, and honourable a career open to science and learning. 
It is in the Universities, and in the Universities alone, that the 
German intellect finds full and free play. This concentration is 
not without its disadvantages. German pre-eminence in science 
and scholarship is accompanied by a distinct inferiority in pure 
literature and political thought. Professors study the world 
and mankind, but not men. They rarely make good statesmen ; 
they dwarf rather than develop the imaginative faculty, and 
accumulate knowledge rather than throw before them the light 
of broad generalisation and original genius. 

Father Didon was especially struck by the large freedom of 
the German University system, to which the narrow officialism 
of his own country affords a sorry contrast. Each University 
acts for and by itself, and if the Government intermeddle at 
all, it is with matters of administration merely. The emula- 
tion consequent upon this liberty keeps each University and 
each professor at the highest point of efficiency. A striking 
instance of ‘be activity thus produced even in so esoteric a 
department of learning as theology, is seen in the list given of 
the principal Lives of Christ published in Germany during the 
last ninety years. Twenty-nine such works are enumerated, and 
the list might be lengthened. “What parallel,’ exclaims the 
Preaching Friar, sadly, “‘ can we offer, with our five faculties of 
theology and our eighty-nine higher seminaries ?”” What parallel 
can we offer ? 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS.* 

WE quite agree with the writer of these pages that they are 
disconnected, and, with a slight reservation, we accept his state- 
ment that they are veracious. That they are uncoloured by the 
picturesque art of a clever literary draughtsman, Mr. O’Shea 
probably would be the last to deny. If he does not emulate the 
ultra-strict veracity of the Quaker, his chapters bear such marks 
of truthfulness as we demand from a lively raconteur. And 
truly it would be difficult for a Special Correspondent to relate 
his strange experiences in a more lively fashion. He is always 
frank, always in good-humour with himself, always kindly in 
speaking of others. ‘The reader, therefore, with a taste for 
gossip, and who likes it well served, may spend an hour or two 
agreeably enough at Mr. O’Shea’s table. 

His early experiences as a journalist were gained in Paris, 
where, about the close of the second Empire, he formed one of 
a small colony of Bohemians. “ I was supposed,” he writes, “ to 
be studying medicine; but my visits were more frequent to those 
halls of young delight at the dancing gardens known as the 
Closerie des Lilas than tothe wards of the Pity Hospital.” Indeed, 
he confesses that he never took a degree, and lived by writing 
stories and news-letters. Among the little band of Irishmen with 
whom Mr. O’Shea associated, was John Mitchel, who in 1848 
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had been sentenced to transportation for treason-felony, and 
“subsequently escaped to New York.’ The author—who 
omits to add that he broke his parole—thinks that a great 
writer was lost in Mitchel, whose style is said to be as strong 
and lucid as that of Swift; and “ withal he could soar into 
realms of imagination, the most purely poetic, or unbend from 
his accustomed rigidity and indulge in passages of florid descrip- 
tion that might turn many a word-painter by vocation green 
with envy.” Another Irishman who appeared in Mr. O’Shea’s 
quarters was James Stephens, “ the original Fenian head-eentre 
who had escaped from a Dublin prison most unaccountably.” 
Like Mitchel, Stephens had a turn for letters, and among other 
achievements, translated David Copperfield into French. 
Edmond O’Donovan, another “Irish colonist,’? combined a 
variety of accomplishments with the tastes of a man of learning. 
When Mr. O’Shea knew him he was studying Arabic, and used 
“to take the grammar to bed with him, read himself to sleep 
poring over its pages, and reopen it when he turned on his 
pillow in the morning.” Of O'Donovan, Mr. O’Shea relates 
the following election anecdote. He had volunteered to promote 
the return of John Martin for Longford :— 

“Edmond succeeded in gaining the masses to his side by his im- 

passioned appeals from the top of a hogshead. ‘While I was casting 
around mentally,’ he said, ‘for a few sentences for my peroration, 
with an occasional downward look at the hogshead, which was sway- 
ing under the pressure of the mob, and threatened to go over, I 
imagined I saw an eminence at the end of the street. There was my 
cue. I besought my fellow-countrymen by their veneration for those 
ancestors whose bones rested in that hallowed mound below, and 
whose sanctified ghosts had their eyes upon them, to be true to the 
cause of God and Ireland, truth and manhood—the cause which was 
championed by John Martin, stainless confessor and stedfast martyr of 
nationality. I was rather taken aback that evening when a gentleman of 
the town told me that the hallowed mound of my imagination was in 
reality a heap of compost he had got together for his next potato- 
planting !’” 
Another linguist and patriot of the writer’s acquaintance was a 
certain Professor Mortimer, “who spoke thirteen languages 
more or less, and made all melodious with an irrepressible Cork 
brogue.” This man had played many parts in life, and none 
apparently with success :— 

“ Tn his turn he had been ship’s-carpenter and hotel-tout, champion 

vaulter in an Austrian circus and professor of Hebrew in a Hamburg 
college ; he made the tour of France as secretary to Murphy, the 
Irish giant ; the tour of Germany as lecturer on William Shakespeare. 
He had been the proprietor of a company of Spanish ballet-dancers, 
the boon companion of Sir William Don at Baden-Baden, paragraphist 
on the Indépendance Belge at Brussels, and tutor to Charles Lever’s 
children at Florence.” 
Among those who came to lodge at the Pension was Madame 
Clémence Royer, a lady who had translated Darwin’s works 
into French. She is said to have taken a profound interest in 
the origin of species and the theory of evolution :— 

“ Whenever a greasy Italian happened to come into our premises 

with a hurdy-gurdy and an attenuated monkey, she rushed out and 
approached that monkey, not to present him with nuts or lump- 
sugar, but to inquire if he or she had a tail. I do believe if that 
lady were to discover a baby with a rudimentary queue, she would 
have gone delirious with ecstasy. Yet it is hard to understand 
what reasonable cause for joy there could be in an approach 
to proof of the fantasy that mankind are promoted simians. 
It is not as if a poor man were to succeed to a legacy, or an upstart 
were to find a family tree of whose existence he had no knowledge. 
We used to laugh at Mdme. Royer behind the arras. I am afraid we 
were Philistines, and had no proper appreciation of petticoated genius 
in the pursuit of the missing link.” 
Mr. O’Shea has plenty to tell of his own work as a critic and 
newspaper correspondent, and of the work of others, and recalls 
the happy days when a writer’s pen “was not handicapped by 
that pestilent wire which is utterly destructive of style and too 
often lends itself to inaccuracy.” Of his contemporary jour- 
nalists in the French capital he writes freely and warmly, and 
has a word to say of the greatest of them all, though not from 
personal knowledge, for Father Prout had ceased to write 
for the Globe, and was nearing the end of his life, when 
Mr. O’Shea knew him. And these recollections of brilliant 
but well-nigh forgotten men leads him to deplore the system 
of anonymous journalism which, if it have some drawbacks, 
has, on the whole, advantages that outweigh them.- The 
author, however, does not think so, but regards the impersonal 
‘we” as a monstrous absurdity, and worse than a corporation, 
since it has “neither a soul to be saved nor a posterior to be 
kicked.” 


Mr. O’Shea’s first engagement on a London daily paper was 
to write an account of Troppmann’s execution. “I could not 
afford to decline it,” he says, “though if there be one duty of 





a, 
my profession I would shirk, this was the duty.” He does not 
fail, however, to describe the scene with the most carefy] 
attention to details. As Special Correspondent of the Standard, 
the writer described the trial of Pierre Bonaparte at Tours, ang 
there is perhaps too much of the verbiage allowed to corre. 
spondents in his account of the affair. Indeed, with all hig 
liveliness, Mr. O’Shea grows occasionally a little tiresome; but 
in such cases the reader has the privilege of skipping, and go 
also has the reader. One lingers, however, with amusement, 
and something like amazement, at the writer’s account of a well. 
known journalist whom he met at this trial for the first time, 
and who is described as “ burly, florid, with smooth-lying, pitch. 
black hair, and a half-waggish, whole intelligent sunshine of 
meaning, witha blending of humour-clouds, mischief-clouds, and 
kindness-clouds, playing over his broad, sympathetic counten. 
ance.” This gentleman Mr. O’Shea felt instinctively must be 
George Augustus Sala, and he confesses that his heart sank 
within him at the notion of being pitted against “ this wondrong 
word-spinner who threw a warp of golden threads across the 
necessary woof of the commonplace, and who was sitting 
there jocund and self-possessed as if his pitch-black hair 
were not wreathed with greenest of journalistic laurels, 
unconscious that he was being worshipped in secret.” It will 
be seen that Mr. O’Shea is not without the impulsiveness and 
fervour commonly attributed to his countrymen. Nor is he in 
the least ashamed of the enthusiasm which, on one occasion, 
after reading Quentin Durward, sent him speeding “ across the 
breadth of Europe, from the German Ocean to the Adriatic, to 
shoulder a musket for glory and twopence-halfpenny per diem.” 

Nearly seventy pages are given to the “ Passion Play ” and its 
actors ; and for this there is some excuse. It is Mr. O’Shea’s own 
“thunder,” for his account of it in the Standard was the first 
that ever appeared in a-newspaper. After this, the “ Special 
Correspondent” worked for his journal in London, and the record 
of his doings is diversified and amusing. He witnesses an 
entertainment to burglars, studies house-breaking at Scotland 
Yard, attends a flogging of garotters, and “did not like the 
job”; makes the acquaintance of prize-fighters, and holds their 
art in high esteem; grows familiar with acrobats and wild-beast 
tamers, and once put his hand into the mouth of a hyena, 
which looked as frightened as he felt. With the elephant, 
too, Mr. O’Shea has more than a distant acquaintance. On one 
occasion he submitted to enthronement in a howdah in a Lord 
Mayor’s Show, on another he rode an elephant across a tight- 
rope for a bet on the stage of Sanger’s Hippodrome. Of the 
character of the elephant the writer has not formed a high 
opinion ; but the following anecdote shows that he was not 
afraid to put it to the test :— 

“ A young friend asked me once to show him some elephants in 

undress, and I took him along with me, having first borrowed an 
apron and filled it with oranges. This he was to carry whilst accom- 
panying me in the stable, but the moment we reached the door the 
herd set up such a trumpeting—they had scented the fruit—that he 
dropped the apron and its contents and scuttled off like a scared 
rabbit. There were eight elephants, and when I picked up the 
oranges | found I had five-and-twenty. I walked deliberately along 
the line giving one to each; when I got to the extremity of the 
narrow stable, I turned and was about to begin the distribution again, 
when I suddenly reflected that if elephant No. 7 in the row saw me 
give two oranges in succession to No. 8, he might imagine he was 
being cheated, and give me a smack with his proboscis—that is where 
the elephant falls short of the human being—so I went to the door 
and began de novo as before. ‘Thrice } went along the line, and then 
I was ina fix. I had one orange left, and I had to get back to the 
door. Every elephant in the herd had his greedy gaze focussed on 
that orange. It was as muchas my life was worth to give it to any 
one of them. What wasI todo? I held it up conspicuously, coolly 
peeled it, and sucked it myself. It was most amusing to notice the 
way those elephants nudged each other and shook their ponderous 
sides. They thoroughly entered into the humour of the thing.” 
It will be seen that Mr. O’Shea has played many parts, some of 
them insignificant enough, but made pleasant to read about 
from his imperturbable good-humour. And he has more serious 
actions to record. In the war of 1870 he did admirable service 
as a correspondent, and not without risk, through the siege of 
Paris, for he was thrice arrested. We may add that Mr. O’Shea’s 
long acquaintance with Frenchmen—perhaps it would be more 
correct to say with Parisians—has not raised them in his 
esteem :— 

“The generous French nation,” he writes, “ can be grudging when 
it likes. Why Irishmen should be particularly drawn towards it to 
me is a puzzle. In all that I have seen of it the guiding principle is 
the love, not of humanity, but of self. There are exceptions ; but the 
ordinary Frenchman—the Legitimists and the advanced Revolu- 
tionists, both parties with ideas put aside—is as watchful of his own 
interests to the exclusion of those of all others as any man I know.” 
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MR. LANE POOLE ON MEDI&VAL THOUGHT.* 


Maxy works of interest and importance have been published 
through the action of the Hibbert Trustees. They have given 
to men of mature years an opportunity of publishing, in con- 
venient form, the result they have won through years of study ; 
and to younger men they have given the help which enabled 
them, at an early period of life, to devote themselves to special 
work. The volume before us is the fruit of the Travelling 
Hibbert Scholarship, held by Mr. Lane Poole for two years. It 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of medieval 
thought. From any point of view, it is a work of singular 
merit. The author has made himself familiar with the best 
authorities on the subject, and in instances not a few has gone 
himself to the sources. His work will compare favourably with 
the best German work in the historical field, while in lucidity, 
grace of style, literary finish, and orderly arrangement of topics, 
there is nothing German about it. Clear thinking, ample 
knowledge, and adequate expression, are conspicuous in these 
pages. We trust the writer will follow out the course he has 
go well begun, and, in the years to come, will give us a con- 
tinuous history of the Middle Ages, such as has never been yet 
written. 

The present volume may be regarded as an introduction to 
such a history. It sets forth a large and luminous view of 
mediceval thought as a whole, with more detailed discussion of 
certain men and periods. We quote the opening paragraph of 
the book :— 

“The history of mediawval thought falls naturally into two broad 

divisions, each of which is brought to a close, not by the creation of 
a new method or system from native resources, but by the introduc- 
tion of fresh materials for study from without. The first period ended 
when the works of Aristotle, hitherto known only from partial and 
scanty versions, were translated into Latin; the second when a 
knowledge of Greek letters in their own language made it impossible 
for men to remain satisfied with the views of ancient philosophy to 
which they had previously been confined, and upon which their own 
philosophy had entirely depended. An age of eclecticism, too eager 
in its enjoyment of the new-found treasure to care to bind itself, as 
its predecessors had done, to any single authority, was then followed 
by an age in which the interests of theological controversy drove out 
every other interest, until at length, inthe comparative calm after the 
tempest of the Reformation, philosophy entered a new phase, and the 
medival or traditional method was finally rejected in favour of one 
common in this respect to both modern and ancient speculation, that 
it rested upon independent thought, and regarded no authority as 
beyond appeal.” 
This view of the Middle Ages is set forth with vigour, and then 
Mr. Lane Poole sets himself to the discussion of the particular 
topics he has in view. His aim is to exhibit such traces as there 
are of independent thought, “not so much in the domain of 
formal philosophy as in those regions where philosophy touches 
religion, where reason meets superstition, and where theology links 
itself with political theory.” It is impossible for us to touch on 
the many topics which are brought into prominence by Mr. 
Lane Poole. The borderland in which he walks is extensive, 
and the number of byeways through which he leads us is great; 
but they all converge to a centre, and all of them help to 
illustrate the main highway of medizval thought. 

As regards the way in which the writer has done his work, we 
are struck with the variety of accomplishment and of literary 
power displayed in the book. His pen moves swiftly when his 
purpose is to give a narrative of events. We are not troubled 
with digressions; nor is the story weighed with irrelevant matter; 
however picturesque it may be. Festinat ad eventuin is his 
motto; and the narrative rushes on, with increasing momentum, 
to the end. The Introduction is a good specimen of the historical 
style of Mr. Lane Poole. Ina few rapid paragraphs he sets 
before us the gradual decline of classical learning at the 
beginning of the Middle Ages :—‘ The entire classical tradition, 
all learning in its large sense, was treated not merely as 
irrelevant to the studies of the Christian, but as a snare 
from which he was taught to flee as from a temptation of the 
evil one.” ‘T'o this almost universal tendency there was one 
honourable exception; Jreland alone upheld the tradition 
both of Christian and of classical culture. From it went 
forth a stream of missionaries, who bore to the northern 
part of this island, and also to the Continent, the message 
of a higher culture and a larger life. The story has already 
been told by various writers; but it has seldom been told 
with such graphic power as in the present volume. ‘The 
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influence of Scoto-Irish culture on European life and thought is 
vividly and accurately depicted ; and the picture makes one long 
for the time when the Celtic race shall again take its place in 
the foremost rank of civilisation. Why Ireland has fallen out 
of the race is a large question, and has again been suggested by 
| the story told in these pages. To pass on; this introductory 
chapter whets the appetite, and we are prepared to yield our- 
selves to the competent guidance of Mr. Poole. From it we 
see that he has a power of grouping facts and incidents into 
luminous order, and he is able to arrange the ample stores of 
his knowledge into a clear and lucid statement. 

In dealing with medieval life and thought, there are required 
other qualities than those we have mentioned. No chapter in 
the history of the human mind is more full of subtle, meta- 
physical thought, or more laden with intricate niceties of distinc- 
tion, than is the time of the Middle Ages. Great discrimination 
and wide learning are needed on the part of him who undertakes 
to speak of, or to expound to others, the beginnings of the system 
that culminated in Scholasticism. In this sphere also, we find 
Mr. Lane Poole to be a competent guide. No more decisive test of 
a writer’s metaphysical competence could be found than to set 
him the task of expounding the system of John the Scot, usually 
called Scotus Erigena. His system is one of the most subtle 
and profound in the history of speculative thought. Increasing 
attention is given to it in recent times. The main current of it 
falls in with a prevailing tendency of modern speculation, and 
it is likely to be a favourite subject of study for many days to 
come. The longer histories of philosophy have given him greater 
space; Church histories also have to reckon with him; and the 
number of references to the works of John the Scot in recent 
literature is increasing rapidly. We now only refer to the able 
paper in Mr. Owen’s Evenings with the Sceptics. The most 
satisfactory of all these notices is the one in the work before us. 
Mr. Lane Poole describes for us the historical tendencies which 
came to fruit in the system of John the Scot, places him in his 
proper historical setting, and gives a vivid outline of the system 
itself. The outline is a model of metaphysical exposition : lucid 
and precise, and intelligible, although brief and condensed. 
Equally good is the section on Anselm. Perhaps the chapter 
which shows both the historical and metaphysical gifts of Mr. 
Lane Poole at their best, is the one on Peter Abailard. In it 
certainly the interest of the book is at its culminating point. 
Romantic elements interchange with metaphysical discussions, 
and the interest of ecclesiastical prosecution is thrown in to 
heighten the effect. The story is told with dramatic power by 
Mr. Lane Poole. 

When we turn to the part which tells of the relation of Church 
and State, we find the work maintains the same high level. 
Here, also, we can only make a reference or two. ‘To us, the 
most useful part of the work is the description and analysis of 
the Defensor Pacis of Marsiglio of Padua, and of Wycliffe’s 
Doctrine of Lordship. Of the latter we need not say much, as 
confessedly the account of it given here is only tentative. Mr. 
Lane Poole is engaged in preparing Wycliffe’s treatises of The 
Lordship of God and of Civil Lordship, for publication by the 
Wycliffe Society. With the publication of these we shall have, 
for the first time, the means of weighing the merits of Wycliffe’s 
contribution to political philosophy. Meanwhile the careful 
description by Mr. Lane Poole may be accepted as a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge. It is otherwise, however, with 
the analysis of Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis. It is the most 
complete account of that remarkable book with which we are 
acquainted. It far surpasses the statement recently given by 
Professor Creighton in the History of the Papacy. We give the 
following quotation :— 

“Tt is evident, then, that the Pope, in his quality of Christian 
bishop, can claim no right of supreme judgment in human things, 
even over the clergy. If he possess any such right, it must have 
been conceded to him by human authority ; as a spiritual person he 
has absolutely none, and, therefore, properly he ought to possess 
none. The power bequeathed by Christ to the priesthood can only con- 
cern religious affairs; it is idle to suppose that in granting to it the 
keys of heaven and hell he gave any temporal jurisdiction. The keys 
open and close the door of forgiveness ; but forgiveness is the act of 
God, determined by the penitence of the sinner. Without these con- 
ditions the priestly absolution is of no avail. The turnkey Claviger 
is not the judge. As for the special proof of the Pope’s superiority 
to the secular State taken from his act in the ceremony of crowning 
the Emperor, a ceremony, it is plain, can confer no authority; it is 
but the symbol or public notification of a fact already existing. The 
same function as the Pope has at the coronation of the Emperor, 
belongs at that of the King of France to the Archbishop of Rheims; 
but who would call this prelate the superior of his King? Marsiglio 
goes over the standard arguments in favour of the Papal assumptions, 
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and rejects them one after another, partly by his resolute insistence 
on a literal interpretation of the text of Scripture, partly by his grand 
distinction between the sacred calling of the priesthood and their 
extrinsic or worldly connections. With his ideal of a Church 
in which these worldly ties have no existence, with his view of them 
as mere indications of the distance by which the actual Church is re- 
moved from primitive purity, there is no room for any talk of ecclesi- 
astical privileges or exemptions. The sole privilege of the clergy is 
their spiritual character. Temporal sovereignty or jurisdiction is an 
accident of their civil position; and all inferences from the Bible 
which have been imagined to authorise it, such as the famous argu- 
ment of the two swords, are incompatible, not only with the concep- 
tion of a Church, but also with the plain meaning of the text from 
which they are deduced,—My kingdom is not of this world.’ (pp. 
273-4.) 

This is certainly a remarkable product of mediwval thought, and 
the conclusions Marsiglio reaches are those to which modern 
society is constantly tending. In the case of the Church, his 
opinions tended to displace a hierarchical class, and to substitute 
a ministry instead. Politically, his system recognised the people 
as the source of power and of government. The right and the 
power lay in the body of the people. In fact, the teaching of 
the Defensor Pacis anticipated the conclusions of modern politi- 
cal philosophers, and Mr. Lane Poole has done good service in 
calling attention to and giving such a luminous account of it. 
We take leave of the book by saying that, great as is its merit, 
we yet mainly look on it as the promise of greater things to 
come. 





M. GUYOT ON SOCIAL ECONOMY.* 
Sav. among the prophets was not a stranger sight than is the 
appearance of one of the shining lights of French Radicalism 
in the character of a philosopher who frankly owns that in all 
fiscal matters England leads the vanguard of nations, who 
defends Free-trade, and denounces “ what Buckle called the Pro- 
tective spirit, and what the Italian Menzotti calls Colbertism,” 
as the greatest existing hindrance to the prosperity of Europe. 
M. Guyot belongs to the laissez-faire, laissez-passer school of 
politicians ; and just now, when the tendency is rather too much 
in the other direction, and too many among us are trying to 
put on the State greater burdens than it can bear, and confide to 
it tasks which it is unfitted to accomplish, he does good service 
in reminding us how utterly the attempt of one of the greatest 
statesmen of his time to substitute Government action for in- 
dividual initiative failed, and what disastrous consequences it 
entailed. To secure cheap bread, Colbert forbade the ex- 
portation of grain, thus destroying a main source of profit 
to the agriculturist. England and Holland answered his 
customs-tariff with a war-tariff, and ceased to buy French 
wines. The French peasantry were in the deepest misery; 
the subsidised industries did not flourish; Colbert himself 
confessed that, multiply privileges as he would, he was 
always asked for more. “ People never attempted to sur- 
mount difficulties by their own efforts so long as the King’s 
authority could do it for them.” He describes the tariffs 
as the “crutches” of industry, as if industry were a cripple 
unable to walk alone! But after bringing France to the 
verge of ruin, Colbert himself died in despair, and his remains 
were only saved by a secret funeral from the last insults of the 
mob, And yet he had intellectual powers of the highest order, 
unwearying perseverance, a rare faculty for organisation, and 
disposed at will of all the prerogatives wielded by a despotic 
king. Where this man failed, who can hope to succeed? But 
Colbertism still survives in France,—may, indeed, be regarded 
either as an endemic yet intermittent malady, or as a 
chronic insanity with lucid intervals. At present the 
madness is passing through one of its acuter stages. After 
protecting French industry at the expense of French agri- 
culture, the Government are attempting to redress the balance 
by placing husbandry under the wgis of Colbertism. This 
is the very reductio ad absurdum of the system, and goes 
far to justify Buckle’s strictures on the ineptitude of statesmen, 
and his theory that nations lose more by the foolishness of 
their rulers than they gain by their wisdom. But there is a 
lower depth of economic folly even than that reached by the 
lawgivers of the Republic. The new import-duty on bread- 
stuffs is likely to prove detrimental to the Austrian corn- 
trade—at any rate, the Austrians think so, and they are 
probably right—so, by way of mending matters, their 
Government announces its resolution to prohibit altogether 
the entry of certain classes of French goods into the 
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Austro-Hungarian Monarchy! Could folly go further? The 
French Government injure their own people by putting a 
tax on bread, a measure which will probably somewhat 
lessen imports of Austrian corn—but very slightly, France 
being only an occasional buyer of foreign grain—whereupon 
Austria retaliates by hampering her trade and injuring her 
people. For it cannot be doubted that the tabooed articles 
will be obtained from other countries at higher prices, probably 
from France itself, by circuitous routes and indirect methods, 
Meanwhile, certain branches of trade will be thrown ont of gear, 
and the price of the commodities in question enhanced to the 
consumer, who will hardly be reconciled to the infliction by the 
thought that he has fellow-sufferers in France. As M. Guyot 
observes, one is almost ashamed to demolish fallacies that have 
been a thousand times slain; but so long as obvious truisms are 
not universally accepted in practice, and there exists in this 
country a party hungering after the flesh-pots of Protectionism, 
we should lose no opportunity of exposing the evils of the 
system, and the misconceptions on which it is based. It is so 
much easier, as Prince Bismarck and French Premiers evidently 
find, to impose tariffs than master the theory of Free-trade. 

As M. Guyot shrewdly points out, one of the stock arguments 
on the Continent against I'ree-trade is its very success in this 
country. If you adduce the prosperity of England and the 
growth of her trade as evidence of the advantages of an unpro- 
tective tariff, the answer is always the same,—* But England is 
the market of the world.” The following is M. Guyot’s rejoinder ; 
and to it we beg leave to call the particular attention of Fair- 
traders :— 

“Yes; and why? Because she has opened the frontiers of all the 

world; because she buys, all the world over, at the lowest price, 
augmented only by the cost of transport. It is she herself who gains 
by the freedom she gives. Moreover, as everything goes to the 
English market, it is the English market which decides the current 
price; and the English merchant or manufacturer is the first to profit 
by the rise or fall, while those of other nations follow at a distance. 
It is not Havre that rules the price of cottons, it is Liverpool. The 
English manufacturer, getting his raw material in the cheapest pos- 
sible market, can produce at the lowest possible price, and at the 
same time afford the highest wages. The value of man, Jike that of 
land and building, rises in proportion to the cheapness and abundance 
of circulating capital. Yet this cheapness is the terror of the French 
Colbertist. His ideal is the policy of dearness.”’ 
Except, it may be added, when he is a buyer, in which event 
cheapness becomes his ideal, for nobody can drive a harder 
bargain than the bourgeois trader or manufacturer. The 
corollary of Colbertism is the protection of labour by the taxing, 
or exclusion, of foreign workmen; and though French and 
American manufacturers are always declaring that Protective 
duties are necessary to the maintenance of wages, there is 
nothing they more strenuously oppose than measures likely to 
limit the supply of labour. The Bill on trade-syndicates, recog- 
nising the right of workmen to hold meetings, form associations, 
and adopt means for selling their labour wholesale, failed to pass 
the French Senate, because a majority of that body feared that 
its effect would be to raise wages! This ina Democratic country 
like France, where every man is a voter and an actual or potential 
soldier, is almost as extraordinary as the existence of the law 
punishing with imprisonment membership of any international 
Trades’ Union whatsoever, and shows how much more powerful 
are a few vested interests than thousands of uncombined units. 
In France, at any rate, as M. Guyot aptly observes, the principle 
of laissez-faire cannot be said to have failed, for the simple 
reason that it has never been tried. Existing inequalities are 
much more the results of restrictive laws and official meddling 
than of natural causes and free competition. La carrivve 
ouverte aus talents is still little more than a phrase in the 
country where it was coined. 

But M. Guyot’s book is far from being limited to a discussion 
of Colbertism and advocacy of the doctrine of laissez-faire ; it 
is a profound treatise on social economy, and an invaluable 
collection of facts relating to the economic condition of France. 
In this time of agricultural depression, his views on the Land 
Question may be interesting to some of our suffering farmers 
and landowners. The value of French land has probably 
increased even more rapidly than the value of English 
land. Less than a hundred years ago (in 1789), the average 
price of a hectare of land in France was 500 frances; in 1874, it 
was 2,000 francs. In the same time the price of beef increased 
275 and the cost of agricultural labour 100 per cent. But 
the price of bread was exactly the same in 1878 as in 1771. As 
compared with fixed capital, it had sunk 130 per cent.; as com- 
pared with the wages of farm-labourers, 93 per cent. On the 
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other hand, cost of production has been diminished by the use 


of machinery, improved methods of husbandry, and greater 
economy of capital. Yet M. Guyot is of opinion that, although 
land has risen in value 300 per cent., the rise is far below what 
it ought to be. “ Agriculture,” he says, “is perhaps the in- 
dustry which has made the least progress during the century. 
Chemistry and physics have shown pretty clearly what are the 
conditions of cultivation, and have reduced them to very simple 
formule; but so far they have been very little applied. The 
steam-engine, so widely employed in other industries, is here 
neglected. While three million horse-power is employed in 
manufactures, agriculture employs only twenty-five thousand. 
In short, it is impossible to instance all the utilities lost or 
neglected by man.” 

M. Guyot might have remarked on the strange incapacity 
shown by agriculturists, both in France and in this country, to 
profit by the principle of co-operation. Dairy-farmers not a 
dozen miles from London are selling at a fraction over twopence 
a quart—and paying carriage—milk which is sold to the con- 
sumer at fivepence a quart. It thus costs more to remunerate 
the middleman and distribute the article than to produce it and 
remunerate the farmer. What joint action can effect in such 
cases is shown at Pendleton, near Manchester, where a number 
of consumers by combining, dealing directly with the farmers, 
and organising their own supply-service, are obtaining their 
milk at twopence-halfpenny a quart. 

Property-owners, albeit just now deserving all our commisera- 
tion, have had, on the whole, abundant reason to be satisfied with 
their lot. For in old and thickly-populated countries the natural 
tendency of fixed capital—land, buildings, mines, and railways— 
isalways to increase in value. The tendency of circulating capital, 
on the other hand, is towards depreciation. As time goes on it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find good investments, and a 
generation of peace in Europe would probably reduce the 
normal rate of interest to one or two per cent. So far as regards 
agricultural land in this country, however, the tendency to rise 
in value may be countervailed, as it may be accelerated, by 
exceptional causes; and if the new countries of the West and 
the South can produce corn and meat more cheaply than the 
old, and if difficulties of transport can be permanently overcome, 
nothing can prevent a fall in rents, which must continue until 
the growth of population in America and at the Antipodes 
checks imports and produces a reaction. Hence English land- 
owners would do well to hedge against this contingency by 
buying land in the Colonies or the States; for a general fall in 
the value of land is out of the question,—if it falls in one part 
of the world it must rise in another. 

M. Guyot’s theory that there is no such thing as over- 
production will hardly find general acceptance at the present 
moment. Commercial crises, he says, though they may be 
caused by consuming too fast or producing too little, never 
arise from producing too much. When the demand for 
English calicoes falls off, it is not because manufacturers 
are making them too freely, but because their customers are 
producing too few commodities which they can offer in 
exchange for our commodities. If, for instance, India, China, 
and Australia send us their wonted quantities of jute, grain, 
indigo, tea, wool, and the rest, they will take their wonted sup- 
plies of our woollen and cotton goods. This is another way of 
saying—and it is doubtless a true saying—that when our 
customers do well we do well, and when they fare ill we fare 
badly. But to this rule there are surely exceptions. When, for 
example, as at present, more corn is grown than all the world 
can consume, even if everybody had enough, there is over- 
production, for how prosperous soever people may be, they are 
unable to eat more than their fill. But even in this case the 
world is no poorer, the loss of the few being more than made-up 
by the gain of the many, and the surplus grain of one year serves 
to supplement the scanty harvests of years to come. 

Unsound systems of taxation are among the greatest evils 
with which industrial development—that is to say, the growth 
of wealth and the prosperity of the working-classes—have to 
contend, and the country which possesses a perfect system has 
yet to be discovered; but our system, though one of the best, 
still leaves much to be desired, while the systems of France, 
Austria, and the United States are simply barbarous. A great 
variety of indirect taxes must be wrong, for wealth grows in 
geometric ratio to rapidity of circulation, and they check cir- 
culation, distort the normal relation of the demand and supply 
of labour, interfere with its price, and create an apparent 





rise in wages without benefiting the wage-earner. By 
increasing the cost of production they retard consump- 
tion, especially of manufactures; for since they fall on 
the necessaries of life, the imposts so far diminish the 
capacity of wage-earners to purchase manufactures. Taxa- 
tion in France absorbs 30 per cent. of the national income, and 
taxes on circulation compose four-fifths of the budget. M. 
Guyot’s ideal system of taxation would be an impost on the 
selling-value of fixed capital, fixed capital being defined as con- 
sisting of “all such utilities as do not lose their identity in the 
using,—namely, the soil, mines, buildings, machinery, imple- 
ments, ships, vehicles, beasts of burden, household utensils, and 
objects of art, when not regarded as commodities offered for 
sale.” According to the scheme prepared by the author, and 
which has been put into the shape of a Project of Law, the fixed 
capital in each district would be rated by a Government Con- 
troller, assisted by two delegates appointed by the Municipal 
Council. This scheme has the supreme merits of simplicity and 
economy, and is free from many of the evils incident to existing 
arrangements. The objection to it is that mere hoarders and 
investors in foreign securities would escape taxation altogether. 
But hoarders are fast becoming an extinct race, and holders 
of foreign stocks form an infinitesimal proportion of the great 
body of capitalists. Alcohol and tobacco might be made’ to 
contribute their quota to the revenue by imposing heavy licence- 
duties on the vendors of those articles ; and the removal of heavy 
restrictions on trade would be an unspeakable boon, as well to 
merchants and manufacturers as to workers for wages. Where 
the experiment has been tried, as, for instance, at the island of 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies, absolute freedom of trade has 
invariably produced an exceptional prosperity ; and an England 
without custom-houses would become more than ever the em- 
porium of the world. 

There are many other points in M. Guyot’s interesting and 
suggestive work on which, did time and the space at our com- 
mand allow, we should like to dwell. We only hope that, as 
touching his own country, his lessons may not fall on barren 
ground, for France seems as far as ever from realising his ideals. 
Though cruelly weighted with her bloated armaments, she wastes 
her substance on barren expeditions ; though hampered -vith an 
antiquated system and heavy liabilities, she refuses, out of fear 
of her Bondholders, to effect an equitable arrangement for 
reducing the interest, on her Debt. To encourage industry her 
statesmen lay new taxes on the consumers of manufactures; 
and to relieve husbandry they demand fresh sacrifices from 
consumers of agricultural produce. Their idea of political 
economy is to give with one hand and take back with the other, 
and make the unhappy taxpayer defray the cost of the operation. 

We are thankful for this translation of M. Guyot’s book, 
though it might have a better index ; it is a valuable addition to 
the literature of economic lore, but the country in which its 
teachings are most needed is that in which it was written. 


LONDON’S SYLVAN DOMAINS.* 
THE appearance, in a popular form and at a low price, of 
another book about Epping Forest may, we hope, be regarded as 
a proof of the growing interest felt by the community around us 
in all that concerns the sylvan beauties of Greater London. For 
publishers are quick at reading the signs of the times, and albeit 
they occasionally read them wrong, they are oftener right; and 
the publication of Mr. Lindley’s ‘ Walks” almost simultaneously 
with a cheap edition of Mr. Buxton’s charming Epping Forest 
are pretty certain indications that books of this class are in 
demand. We, nevertheless, doubt whether, as one of these 
authors hints, and the other avers, many of the “ trippers,” who 
never venture beyond the precincts of the Forest Hotel at 
Chingford, or out of sight of the King’s Oak at High Beach, 
are deterred from going further afield by fear of losing their 
way. They are bent on an outing, and their idea of enjoyment 
consists of “shies” at cocoa-nuts and Aunt Sallies, a swing in 
a merry-go-round, and a shamble on one of the wretched 
ponies, or diminutive donkeys, provided for their enter- 
tainment by the enterprising horse and ass keepers of 
Loughton and Buckhurst Hill. And except on a dark 
night, or in a thick fog (when you may lose yourself as 
completely in Monk’s Wood or on Fair Mead Plain as you could 
in a tropical jungle or an African desert), it is not easy to go far 
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astray in Epping Forest. Besides the two or three highways 
which run through it, the wood is intersected with so many 
rides and footpaths that the wanderer who has sufficient courage 
to follow his nose a full mile can hardly fail either to strike a 
road, reach a house, or meet a native. All the same the very 
excellent guide-books in question will be found exceedingly 
useful by the increasing many who enjoy the fine scenery of 
the Forest and desire to know something of its topography, 
its flora and fauna, and its historical associations. The historical 
part of Mr. Lindley’s book deserves high praise. Though 
written in a picturesque and popular style, there is nothing 
“ Telegraphese ”’ about it, and he seems to have taken every care 
in the verification of his facts. His descriptions are also good, 
and his Forest walks (in which he has had the help of Mr. A. 
H. Wall) are all that could be desired. We cannot, however, 
concur in his recommendation of Chingford and its hotel as a 
sylvan retreat, where “the jaded city or professional man may 
find rest and respite.” Nothing could be finer than its situation 
or more salubrious than its air; but, owing to its possession of 
a convenient railway station and its nearness to London, Ching- 
ford is fast becoming the most rackety place in the Forest. On 
Saturdays and Sundays it is like a fair, and on Bank-holidays 
the shouting of the crowd and the braying of brass-bands may 
be heard a mile off. People who want “rest and respite ” would 
do far better to betake themselves to the Woodman Inn, the 
Owl, or to one of the picturesque hamlets on the outskirts of the 
Forest, where comfortable if not luxurious lodgings are gener- 
ally to be obtained. The itinerary as given in the “ Walks,” if 
faithfully followed, will not only prevent the pedestrian from 
losing his way—and, what may be even more important, his 
time—confounding Chingford with Chigwell, or otherwise 
coming to grief, but enable him to lay his plans beforehand, and 
see the choicest parts of the Forest country with the least 
trouble and to the greatest advantage. But if time be an object, 
and much walking not desired, the pleasantest way of seeing 
Epping Forest is unquestionably to see it on horseback. The 
best mount for this purpose is a cob capable of jumping a 
drain and scrambling over a fallen tree, qualifications which 
will enable him to carry his rider almost wherever it 
is possible for a man to walk; and nothing could well 
be more enjoyable than a canter in early morning along 
one of the fine rides lately cut through the Forest, and 
where, as a deer darts out of the copse, or a pheasant whirls 
over your head, you can easily fancy yourself in some wild wood- 
land, hundreds of miles from the great city whose smoke you 
may see and busy hum almost hear. We should be glad to see 
more of these rides and glades, for the Forest in most parts is 
far too thickly planted, and Colonel Mackenzie, the ranger 
of the Forest, is doing a good work in cutting down superfluous 
timber on the slopes below High Beach and elsewhere. As Mr. 
Gladstone lately said, the man who fells a tree often does more 
good than he who plants one. Trees that are too thick on the 
ground can no more flourish than human beings similarly 
situated; and there are hundreds of acres in Epping Forest so 
closely planted that the trees are almost wholly deprived of air 
and light, and have simply not room to grow. We insist the 
more strongly on this point, as we understand that some 
members of the Corporation and certain scribes, ignorant of 
woodcraft, have found fault with Colonel Mackenzie for the 
judicious thinning he has already effected. All are agreed that 
though thickets are necessary as coverts for wild animals, noble 
trees are the finest ornaments a forest can possess ; yet every- 
body is not aware that without a free use of the axe, noble trees 
are hardly possible. 


Much might be said on the effects, moral and physical, of the 
rescue of Epping Forest from destruction, and its relegation 
to the guardianship of the Corporation of London. Among the 
physical effects are an increase in ground fauna and other wild 
creatures. The deer have been saved from the extinction which 
only a few years ago was within measurable distance; the 
Forest has become the haunt of that rare animal, the beech- 
martin ; thousands of wood-pigeons find safe asylum in its tree- 
tops, and wild-ducks are not afraid of arresting their flight at 
Connaught Water, cockney lakelet as it is. True, the place is 
noisy at times ; but at any rate they do not get shot, sporting in 
the Forest being strictly forbidden. To the commoners have been 
confirmed their ancient rights of pasturage, pannage, and the rest; 
and residents in the neighbourhood, and all Londoners who 
choose to travel thither, have a noble domain where nobody is a 
trespasser, and the poorest man may feel that there is still a bit 





of English land which, in a sense, is his own, and where he ma 
loiter as long as he likes without fear of being told to “move 
on.” Even the veriest of “trippers’’ from the East End can 
hardly fail to benefit by his day at Chingford, High Beach, or 
Theydon. The mere escape from London is a good; he gets q 
whiff of fresh air, sees fine trees and green fields, hears the song 
of birds, and breaks for a few hours the terrible sameness of a 
dull, and now and then sordid, life. And let us do the “ trippers ” 
the justice of saying that, on the whole, they behave well, 
Though rough in manner, and not always refined in speech, 
they are neither unkind nor quarrelsome. It is not often that 
a drunken man is seen among them; and, considering the 
enormous numbers who throng the favourite spots on a Bank. 
holiday, offences, even of a minor sort, are singularly few. 

The history of the rescue of the largest of London’s sylvan 
domains from the clutches of manorial usurpers is full of 
interest, but so recent that a recapitulation of it would be a 
work of supererogation. But the popular memory is short, and 
it is almost forgotten that only fourteen years ago a Bill was 
introduced into Parliament by a Liberal First Commissioner of 
Works, whereby it was actually proposed to make over to 
the gentlemen in question five thousand acres, leaving for 
the enjoyment of the public only six hundred! And 
these manorial magnates, without waiting for legal sanction, 
enclosed three thousand acres, one reverend gentleman alone: 
who acted in the twofold capacity of parson and squire’ 
taking for his share the trifle of a thousand acres, which 
by this time would have been worth at least £100,000, 
most of it being potential building-land. The first individual 
to resist the enclosure was a labouring man of the name of 
Willingale, who persisted in claiming the right, enjoyed by his 
forefathers from time immemorial, of “lopping and topping” in 
Loughton manor. Then the matter was taken up by the Com- 
mons Preservation Society, and, finally, by the Corporation 
of London, who, in virtue of holding a cemetery at Wanstead, 
possessed the status of commoners, and after a long con- 
test, succeeded in ousting all the interlopers whose appro- 
priations time had not converted into ownership by prescrip- 
tion. The result of the contest and subsequent arrangements 
was the complete vindication of the rights of the commoners 
(ratepayers in the Forest parishes), and the securing of 5,500 
acres as a public playground for all time. 

Hainhault (properly Henholt) Forest, another of London’s 
sylvan domains, and which once, like Epping, formed part of 
the great Forest of Waltham, has been less fortunate. It is 
hardly credible that the destruction of the fine stretch of wood- 
land which, after ages of encroachment, still remained sacred to 
nature, was, so lately as 1851, decreed by the House of Commons, 
on the proposal of the Office of Woods and Forests. A contract 
was made with a steam-plough manufacturer who, fastening his 
anchors to the soil, dragged up by the roots the old oaks, 
ificluding the famous Fairlop Oak of ancient memory. All 
that is left of Hainhault are the three hundred acres awarded 
by the Commissioners as parish common, when the woodlands 
were destroyed, and which still remain in a more or less primi- 
tive condition. An interesting description of the Hainhault of 
fifty years ago is given in the fifth volume of the Proceedings of 
the Essex Field Club. 

Not the least curious result of the rescue of Epping Forest 
from the enclosers is a great rise jn the value of contiguous 
estates. The attractions of the Forest, the fact that it cannot 
be built over or appropriated, the beauty of the scenery, and 
the healthiness of the locality, have given a great impetus to 
building, and so much has land suitable for this purpose gained 
in value that we do not believe we exceed the truth in saying 
that, in many instances, the manorial owners are better off than 
they would have been had they succeeded in keeping what they 
took. The honesty to which they were constrained has proved 
their best policy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The first place in the new number of the Scottish Review is given 
to a paper on “ Disestablishment,” by the Marquis of Lorne, whose 
recent utterances on this subject have drawn upon him the criticism 
of the head of the present Government. It is really a plea for union 
between the existing Presbyterian bodies in Scotland after Disestab- 
lishment. The tone of the paper is rather flippant and defiant; but 
Lord Lorne is resolute enongh in his determination to make Disestab- 
lishment a test question at all future elections in Scotland, for, he says, 
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“ Sgotland can spare a few Liberal Members, and if the clergy of the 
Establishment make every pulpit a stump for Tory election speeches, 
one more compartment may kave to be engaged in that famous rail- 
way carriage in which so few seats have hitherto been engaged to 
take Scotch M.P.’sto Westminster.” The other Scotch Marquis, the 
Marquis of Bute, gives a paper of a very different character, but not 
less interesting, on “ Some Christian Monuments of Athens.” The 
Scottish Review has now a high reputation for articles on out-of-the- way 
subjects in connection with Scotch literature and history, and in the 
present number there are two very readable papers of this sort on 
« Winifred, Countess of Nithsdaill” (the lady who aided the escape 
of her Jacobite husband) and “Popular and Romance Poetry of 
Scotland.” A series of sketches of leading politicians is given under 
the title of ‘‘ The Political Portrait Gallery ” ; anda Canadian gentle- 
man contributes a vigorously (rather too vigorously) written paper 
in favour of “ Imperial Federation.”’ Theology is represented in this 
number by a careful and keenly analytic paper on Professor Drum- 
mond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which has evidently 
taken the place of Dr. Robertson Smith’s “‘ heresies” as the centre of 
controversy north of the Tweed. 

History of the First West India Regiment. By A. B. Ellis, Major, 
Ist West India Regiment. _ (Chapman and Hall.)—Military history 
does not, we fancy, appeal to a very wide circle of readers, but to 
those interested in such matters we can cordially recommend the 
present volume. In his preface, Major Ellis disclaims all attempt at 
descriptive writing; but his book is, nevertheless, written in an easy 
style, and is by no means dull. Indeed, it cannot fail to arouse con- 
siderable interest in the corps whose eventful career he details. But 
the part of the book which will attract most general attention is the 
introductory chapter, in which the author urges the more exten. 
sive use of negro troops for colonial service. In the face of the 
general admission that we have lost much of our insularity, and shall 
be obliged in future to devote far more attention to our defences 
than heretcfore, it is satisfactory to hear, from one who speaks 
with the authority of experience, that we are able to draw upon a 
large supply of men who have the making of capital soldiers, and 
are naturally far better able to support the climate of our tropical 
possessions than white troops. Major Ellis thinks far more highly 
of the West Indian than the West African negro, who is, he says, “a 
mere machine, who mechanically obeys orders, and never ventures, 
under any circumstances, to act or think for himself,” besides being 
a hopelessly bad shot. The West Indian islands, however, would 
easily supply material for five or six new battalions. Major Ellis’s 
plan, at any rate, deserves a trial. 

Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics : Voltaire, Histoire de Charles 
NXIL., Roi de Suéde. Edited, with Historical and Grammatical Notes» 
by G. Engéne Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—There can be no doubt that Charles XII. may 
justly claim a place in such a series. The professions of the Preface 
have been justified, and the matter, as well as the language, has been 
carefully annotated. We have not found any dilliculties neglected, 
and can recommend the edition as an honest and competent perform- 
ance. The Notes are to the point, but sometimes rather curt; and 
we think a little more etymology might have been introduced with 
advantage, as, e.y., in the note on palatin, p. 286. We do not think 
that, p. 288, “ essayer son crédit ” = to turn one’s influence to account ; 
and certainly, p. 126, “ prit toujours son parti sur-le-champ, et bien 
et avec bonheur,” is neither correctly nor adequately rendered by 
always had his wits about hin. 

Cruise of the ‘Alert’ in Patagonian and Polynesian Waters. By 
Dr. R. W. Coppinger. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—In 1878 
an expedition, under the command of Sir George Nares, was sent to 
survey the Straits of Magellan, and certain parts of the South Pacific 
and Western Australia. Dr. Coppinger was appointed staff surgeon, 
and, in the volume before us, he has given to the world his scientific 
experiences. The book is written in a pleasant, popular style, and 
well got up. It should add materially to our knowledge of the 
southern waters. 

The Child’s Geoaraphy of England, with Introductory Exercises on 
the British Isles and Empire. By M. J. Barrington-Ward, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., Worcester College, Oxford; with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—We think the title “ Child’s 
Geography ” rather misleading. We do not see that any particular 
simplicity has been attained, or even aimed at, in the mode of treat- 
ment, the matter, or the language; unless it be in the “ Questions 
and Suggestions for the Use of Teachers,” which take up the large 
proportion of one-fourth of the book. The compilation is careful and 
generally interesting, not being overloaded with details; it extends to 
the railway system, and has something to say about the post-office 
even; whether that institution should be included within the present 
unsettled domain of geography, we leave to the experts. We are 

afraid the remark, p. 142, with reference to our Colonies, “ thus, even 
in time of war, we can exchange our manufactures for nearly every- 
thing that-we require,” must be taken with the proviso—so long as 
we retain the sovereignty of the seas. 





Hound and Horn: or, Life and Recollections of George Carter. By 
“J. H.G.” (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—George Carter was “ the 
Great Huntsman,” as the title-page tells us; yet, so capricious and 
so transitory is fame, it is possible that some of our readers do not know 
what country he hunted. His reputation, then, was chiefly made in 
the Tedworth country with Mr. Asheton Smith. He retired, not very 
willingly, from his post of huntsman at the age of seventy-three, and 
survived for nearly twenty years more, living in the little village of 
Milton, not far from Marlborough. This memoir is written by one 
who knew him well in his later days ; in fact, by the clergyman of the 
parish, if we may penetrate the slight disguise of the initials. 
“J. H. G.” has been willing to play the part of Boswell to this 
philosopher of humble life, and has given us the picture of a shrewd 
and kindly old man. One little story we must transfer from 
“J. H.G’s” pages. The old man was very fond of his parson’s 
children, especially of a little girl, at the time about eighteen 
months old. Coming home late from hunting one day, he found 
him playing with the child. The story goes on:—‘“I heard from 
the sitting-room,—‘ Oh, yes, ma’am, a very nice child ; oh, a beautiful 
little child. Yes, my dear, you are a very beautiful little child. 
Well, good night, ma’am. Good night, my dear.’ As he came out 
of the room into the hall, I just caught a smile on his face, as he 
muttered to himself,—‘ nice pup ; pity she weren’t a hound.’ ” 

The Towers and Steeples designed by Sir Christopher Wren. By 
Andrew T. Taylor (B. T. Batsford.)—This little volume is a welcome 
tribute to the genius of the great architect of London. Some careful 
drawings of the London steepics and towers which he built,—some of 
them, alas! now destroyed,—are given, with a judicious and dis- 
criminating criticism of their architectural merits. Mr. Taylor is 
not a blind admirer of Wren, hitting the point very well, with regard 
to his Gothic work, when he says that he had the Gothic feeling, 
without having the knowledge of detail necessary for carrying it out 
with purity. But he has a proper respect for a man who, on the 
whole, stands first of English architects. 

Women of the Day. By Frances Hays. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
Here is a very useful book of reference. Every reviewer should 
have it, if only to keep him from blundering about the ladies who 
write under the name of ‘‘ Edwards.’’ The book is of more than two 
hundred pages, and must contain about three times as many names, 
though some of them occupy but inconsiderable space, Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge, for instance, taking up more than a page and a half with 
a mere list of her works; and this does not contain books done for 
the American market. There sre some omissions. We do not see 
the names of Miss Rogers, who has written about Oriental life ; of 
“ Mabel Collins ”’ (a pseudonym, we suppose), a novelist of some note; 
or of Mrs. Lovett Cameron, also a writer of novels—to speak of 
literature alone. 

Voice: Use and Stimulants. By Lennox Browne. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Lennox Browne has done for the vocalists what has 
been done by somebody else for the men of letters,—interrogated 
them as to their habits about stimulants and tobacco. Out of 380 
professional vocalists who replied to the author’s questions, 101 are 
abstainers, a larger proportion certainly than would be found in 
ordinary society ; 25 answered the question with ‘‘rarely,” and 41 
more with “occasionally.” As to tobacco, just half answer the question, 
with a plain “ yes’; 
118 with a plain “no”; 39 say “occasionally ” or “rarely”; and 33 
“in great moderation.’’? Some think tobacco actually beneficial to 
the voice ; but the general opinion even of non-abstainers seems to be 
that it is a luxury not to be indulged in till the work is done. 


Morning Grey. By “G. M.” (Ward and Downey.)—-The 
novel opens with a very realistic description of a foreign boarding- 
school, a description which “G. M.” must, we think, have drawn 
from personal experience. Two of the scholars are Josephine 
Barron and Rome St. Just, two girls whose characters, shallow and 
selfish in the one case, deep and genuine in the other, are contrasted 
here, and indeed, in the following scenes of the story, with much skill. 
Josephine is a great beauty and a good match, and takes away from 
her friend the heart of her lover,—not a very great possession, but 
still something which it was not pleasant to lose. This is the chief 
event of the story, though there is a compensation,—itself, too, of not 
more than moderate value,—reserved for the injured Rome. The tale 
is not as good as the manner of telling. This is characterised by a 
certain not ungentle cynicism which makes the book quite entertain- 


“Are you in the habit of smoking tobacco ?” 


” > 
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ing reading. “ Janus,”’ so jovial in company, so bitter in the bosom of his 
family ; Beaumont, the false lover, with his easy, polished selfishness, 
and a number of minor characters, are drawn with a satire that is not 
less effective because it is not too bitter. ‘ G. M.”’ does not make 
the mistake of putting too much into her pictures. And there is a 
certain nobility about Rome which shows that her cynical mood does 
not imply a disbelief in goodness. 

The Industrial Remuneration Conference: Report of Proceedings 


and Papers. (Cassell and Co.)—The Conference was held, it will be 


remembered, on the 28th and two following days of January ; and we 
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have now in this closely printed volume of more than five hundred 
pages, a report of the papers read and of the discussions which were 
thus originated. Among the readers of papers were Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, Sir Thomas Brassey, Miss Edith Simcox, Professor Alfred 
Marshall, Professor Beesly, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Bramwell, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. The opening address was given by Sir 
Charles Dilke. To do more than to give this description of the con- 
tents of the volume would be to grapple with the whole subject of 
Social Science. 

Record of Services of Madras Civilians, 1741-1858. By Charles C. 
Prinsep. (Triibner and Co.)—A book of dates and names, not 
attractive to the general reader, but of value to the historian, and of 
interest to many families in whom the Civil Service of India was an 
inheritance. We wish that some one would examine the volume and 
deduce from it the average length of service as it was during 
various times of the period included. 


Woodhouse Grove School: Memorials and Reminiscences. By J.T. 
Slugg. (T. Woolmer.)—Woodhouse Grove was bought by the Wes- 
leyan Conference and opened as a school for the sons of ministers 
in 1812. In 1882 it was transferred to a company, the scholars being 
removed to another Wesleyan institution at Kingswood, a name famous 
in the annals of the community. The chief value of this record will 
be, of course, for the old scholars; but there are some interesting 
details of life and manners as they were half a century, more or less, 
ago, and especially of the affairs of the Wesleyan body ; nor are there 
wanting matters of some importance in the history of education. Wes- 
leyanism was then a much humbler affair than it is now. What would 
be said now if the principle of “ circulating ” preachers were carried 
so far that the successor took up not only the place but the very 
garments of his predecessor? Here is an item in the accounts of the 
connexion :—‘‘ 7s. 6d. for turning the preacher’s coat, and making it 
fit the second preacher.”’ So Woodhouse Grove had humble beginnings. 
Eleven acres were purchased for £1,411 93. The first school-room 
was a barn, and the stables served for a chapel. The first governor 
had £100 a year, and his wifeas much more. By degrees the school 
grew, developing in every way. The progress is related by Mr. Slugg 
with the affectionate fulness of old associations, not without inter- 
spersing some entertaining anecdotes. We cannot say much for the 
Latin of Mr. Francis Derry’s speech delivered at the Leeds Conference 


in 1824. ‘Quum perpenderemus beneficia et, sensa enuncianda 
putamus”’ is a curious sequence of tenses. 


* Clarendon Press Series”: Mschylus, Chephoroi. With Introdue- 
tion and Notes. By <A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1884 )—The name of the editor of this play, as of that which 
we shall next notice, ‘‘ The Frogs,” by Mr. Merry, will be a guarantee 
of the quality of the work. Both are well known for their 
classical accomplishments and fine scholarship. A_ particular 
object of this edition has been “to bring the Chephoroi within the 
compass of those sixth-form boys who alone would attempt it’’; at 
the same time, it will abundantly satisfy the requirements of any 
ordinary student of Alschylus. The Introduction contains much 
valuable and original matter about the play generally, including a 
comparison with the Sophoklean Oresteia, and full information about 
the material of the text. Almost every page of the text, of course, 
bristles with the emendatory asterisk, providing as much exercise in 
this special department of scholarship as most students will care 
for. Although there is not a doubtful line in the play, hardly 
a doubtful word, that has not been threshed and winnowed over 
and over again by the most competent scholars, still Mr. Sidg- 
wick can offer encouragement to coming generations, when he 
remarks,—‘‘ A prolonged study of the various editions only 
strengthens the conviction that the text is constantly improving, 
and that even the wildest emenders almost invariably make some 
discoveries of permanent value.” It may occur to some of us that 
Aischylus even now might experience considerable difficulty in recog- 
nising his own in some of the established emendations. Where the 
field for conjecture is so unlimited, there will clearly be ample room 
for difference of opinion and interpretation. We do not, therefore, 
refer to passages where, in the best company, we should be disposed 
to disagree with the editor’s views; we prefer rather to express our 
appreciation of his consummate scholarship under all circumstances. 
Just as specimens of the way in which he has done his work, we may 
refer to, say, the notes on Jl. 205-210, 698-9, and his treatment of 
the Nurse’s speech beginning 1. 734. Beyond the pure scholarship 
which brings out the fulness and niceties of the A.schylean language 
and imagery, the work has the advantage of Mr. Sidgwick’s fine 
dramaticand literary taste. The notes on the action of the characters 
while on the stage will add life to the play, particularly for janior 
students. Among the appendices is a disquisition on 1. 196,— 
Res fd) «ss 2s % kwuooduny,’ making out a strong case.—— 
Aristophanes : The Frogs. With Introduction and Notes, We have the 
pleasure of being able to speak of this edition in the same terms of 
appreciation as the Chephorot which we have just noticed. The 
Frogs isa play which demands very competent illustration for the 


mere understanding of it, and much more for its thorough enjoyment, 
abounding, as it does, with much that demands explanation in itg 
references to the plays of Avschylus and Euripides, and its some. 
times enigmatical political allusions. Mr. Merry has been scarcely 
less successful than Mr. Sidgwick. He has come to the task saturated 
with the spirit of the play and the knowledge of all its surroundings, 
His discriminating judgment, scholarly taste, and keen sense of the 
ludicrous, do not fall short of his erudition. In this play, too, there 
is, a8 is well known, no lack of obscure and “ vexed” passages. Ag 
examples of Mr. Merry’s mode of general treatment and illustration, 
we may refer to 1. 83, ’Ayd@wy; 1. 610, ll. 965-970, ob Xios, aang 
Keios ; 1. 1,028, 1. 1,200, ard AnxvOiov; 1. 1,328, 1. 1,330, povwdidy; 
], 1,437, and 1. 1,504. We doubt not it will be allowed that 
classical annotation of this quality leaves nothing to be desired, 
wide and varied as is its field. We notice, 1. 595, that the tex; 
kal Badets does not correspond with the note KaKBadrets. In the 
Introduction the Editor brings out fully the characteristics of the 
two poets as they are presented in the play, and the social and 
political motive with which Aristophanes put it on the stage. He 
remarks :— 

“ But it must not be thought that this balance of praise and blame 
at all represents the view that Aristophanes takes of the two poets, 
He is all for Aischylus and will none of Euripides, whom he hates, 
not for being an unpopular poet, but for being a popular one. There 
is the danger. And if he can but break down this popularity, he 
will have deserved well of the Republic. Aristophanes was the most 
unreasoning ‘laudator temporis acti.’ Genius and poet as he was, 
he was the sworn foe to intellectual progress. The old order changing 
and giving place to the new was, in his eyes, not a natural process, 
but political and social ruin.” 

In his estimate of Euripides as a dramatist, he justly calls attention 
to his merits as having paved the way to the romantic school, 
concluding :— 

“ We, who are able now-a-days to look at the work of Euripides 

from the purely artistic point of view, uninfluenced by his political 

or religious position, must assuredly wonder at the marvellous skill 
by which he achieved a triumph in the most unpromising field of 
compromise. He had to put new wine into old bottles; and the 
measure of success which he attained is the highest testimony to his 
genius.” 

Pitt Press Series: [Cai Juli Cwsaris |] De Bello Gallico, Commentarius 
Octavus, with a Map and English Notes, by A. G. Peskett, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge ; edited for the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, at the University Press, forms also, in the 
hands of the able and experienced editor, a valuable addition to the 
series. The notes are in all respects just what they should be for 
the general student, explaining all the real difficulties of the language 
and matter clearly and concisely, without discussing unimportant 
minutie. An appendix treats of the Codices and varic lectiones. 
In our examination of the book, we have not discovered any points 
which are not quite adequately explained; indagine and vestigiis 
ingressus in p. 43, and equitatum procedere imperat, p. 48, repre- 
sent the sound and useful sort of scholarship which abounds in the 
notes. 

TIpootmua EAAnuika: Procemia Greca ; a Book of Easy and Entertain- 

h ing Extracts in Attic Greek, Introductory to the Fuller Study of the 
Greek Authors. With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. By 
Alexander Waugh Young, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—We are not very favourably impressed with the plan of 
this book. The vocabularies explain the most elementary diffi- 
culties up to the last, a method which we do not think conducive 
to progress. At the same time, and while the extracts are expressly 
stated to be intended for beginners, the book commences with an 
elaborate table of prepositions extending over twelve pages. This is 
certainly not in harmony with the yocabularies, nor is the table 
likely to be appreciated by beginners. The extracts are good, and 
the vocabularies careful and correct; but we do not think there is 
any dearth of books of this class. #4 ev Maxn mayn, p. 37, is, we 
suppose, a misprint as a translation of ‘‘ The Battle of Hastings.” 

Chaucer: The Tale of the Man of Lawe. With Life, Grammar, 

Notes, and an Etymological Glossary. (W. and R. Chambers.)—It is 
a pleasure to notice and recommend an edition of an English classic 
so well and carefully prepared as this, which fully maintains the high 
standard of Messrs. Chambers’ educational books. The introductory 
matter, notes—in which the student’s attention is also directed to the 
beauties of the tale—and glossary—whatever the origin of the word 
—are all equally good. We have failed to discover any deficiencies, 
and would hold such editing up as a model for certain classes of com- 
pilers, even where so high a standard of excellence is not aimed at, 
as, e.g., in the next’book on our list, viz ,— 


Longman’s Modern Series: Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, &c., by John W. Allen. (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.)—We are at a loss to understand for what class of persons 
this compilation can have been made. As examination papers are 
attached, it would seem to be for students—we wonder of what 





“standard” or order. We have no hesitation in saying that, from 
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an educational point of view, it will do more harm than good, so 


entirely does it fall below any par. Where the interpretation of 
obscure passages is substantially correct, it is often inaccurate and 
inadequate,—e.g » I., i., 94, participate, as punctuated, cannot be an 
“adjective”; III., i., 256, the adjective present does not = “at 
once,” nor “against the grain ” = “better feelings.” In deriva- 
tions we are told that flamen comes from filium; that precipitis is 
the Latin for “headlong” ; and that “ policy” and “tyrannical” are 
Latin derivatives. We are, fortunately, spared any grammar, Shake- 
spearian or other. The best part of the book is the pictures for 
juvenile readers, though the “view of Corioli’? must, we should 
suppose, be a very fancy sketch. 

Porrry.—Ilaria, and other Poems. By Erule 8.Johnson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Johnson chooses a variety of themes, some 
of them, as “ Cephalus and Aurora” and “The Sibyl” (offering ber 
prophetic volumes to Tarquin), scarcely susceptible of novelty of treat- 
ment, and deals with them with moderate success. His verse and 
expression are generally respectable, though we sometimes come 
across a line which scarcely admits of being scanned, as, e.g. :— 

** And, Cephalus, rest your bright-cinctured head ;’’ 
and an expression which is of doubtful taste, as :— 


“Simple was their home, 
And elegant with natural growths of briar.’’ 


But there is nothing that touches or raises the reader; not a single 
poem that he will care to turn to again. Perhaps the best thing in 
the volume is “The Quest of Psyche,” in which the difficult 
Spenserian stanza is handled with some force. Here is a really good 


couplet :— 
** Contempt and Sloth, and Fear with quivering knees, 
Passion and pale Excess, with his sick son, Disease.” 


But then, two pages further on, we find a stanza beginning thus :— 


“* Beside the margin of a trickling flood, 
Anon alighting on a mossy brink, 
He laves his hot face in the waters good.” 


Is it too much to say that this one word “good” is fatal to Mr. 
Johnson’s claim to be a poet ? A Summer Christmas. By Douglas 
B. W. Sladen. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This volume of verses 
comes, a8 we may guess from its title, from the Antipodes. It 
begins :— 





“ At Waratah one Christmastide 
Were sitting by the ball fireside, 
With fire unlit, a company 
yathered for the festivity. 
*Twas Christmas-eve, and they were at 
A station beyond Ballarat, 
Out on the plains. The paddocks were 
Well cleared of timber, scrub and burr, 
And English-grassed, the house, no hut 
Built of bark slabs, or boarded cot, 
But such a mansion as you see 
In passing by the Werribee, 
Stone-bnilt, with gardens well laid ont 
In gay beds, planted all about 
With choice exotic shrubs and trees 
And all that could subserve or please.”’ 


This is a kind of verse of which one can easily have too much. It is 
fatally easy to write, but not so easy to read. But it is relieved by 
occasional poems, stories told by the assembled guests, which touch 
a loftier level. It would have been better, we are inclined to think» 
if these had been given without such superabundance of setting. 
These, however, are of very unequal merit. ‘The Legend of Helen- 
at Sparta,” for instance, is quite unworthy of a place. ‘Odysseus 
in Sheria” is somewhat better, but more in virtue of the subject 
than of its treatment. Here is as good a specimen of Mr. Sladen’s 
verse as we can find. It describes the setting forth of Ulysses :— 


** Down in the hollow of the ship they made 
Well in the stern a bed, and thereon laid 
Soft cloths of wool and linen, that he might 
Rest easy ’mid the rockings of the night. 
And then with sound of flutes and many a shout 
They from the capstan paid the cables out 
Which moored the ship alongside of the quay, 
And cast her out into the stream ; and she, 
Unlike man’s ship, slow forging at the start, 
Leapt straightway into swiftness like a hart, 
Or like a four-horse chariot in the ring, 
Or hawk that cleaves the wind on lightning wing.” 


But this is the author’s third volume of verse, and we might fairly 
look for better things. Plays and Poems. By Albert E. Drink- 
water. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Drinkwater’s plays have 
some sort of a story in them, and, as they are of moderate length, 
may be read for the story. But the poems have no such recommenda- 
tion. What can be said for such verse as this >— 


‘Through all the dreary desert way, 
Where nanght around beside is fair ; 
Through cheerless night and cheery day 
The stream is still meandering there. 
And so it wends its course along, 
Like other streams to join its sea, 
Until its trace is lost among 
The oceans of eternity.” 


——Under a Fool’s Cap. By Daniel Henry, Junior. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Nursery rhymes suggest to Mr. Henry some 
serious themes, which he treats with no little skill. Sometimes the 
incongruity is too much for the writer; sometimes he turns the 
seemingly idle motto into some deep meaning with no little felicity. 
In versification and power of expression he is somewhat above the 
aversge of minor poets. Here is a specimen :— 








“My LittLe WIFE. 


I had a little wife, the prettiest ever seer, 

She wash’d all my dishes, and kept the house clean ; 
She baked me my bread, she brew’d me my ale, 

She sat by the fire and told a fine tale. 


The tale of a time that is clondless noon, 

Made sweet with the smells of the ripening June, 
Made tuneful with all the fresh voices of life— 
The tale of our Honeymoon, little wife! 


When we ramble alone through our dream of dreams, 
A tale that is rhythmed with the dance of sunbeams, 
And set to the music of thrushes and brooks, 

There is not such another in a) fairy books. 


I've looked forward to this happy time many years, 

In bright smiling dreams, ay, and sometimes through tears, 
Though it hasn’t come yet, I am certain it will, 

The dear same story thou tellest me still. 


It may be thy story will never come true 

In this world, where the happenings of dreams are few ; 
No matter ! we'll wait till we’re under the sod, 

There are other worlds after this, thank God ! 


When to each the other is all in all, 

Let betide what will, let what can befall, 
There are not sorrows enough on earth 
To dull love's glamour, or cheapen its worth. 
Meanwhile, we will live, and keep telling our talo, 
Abiding its coming, though all else fail : 

For all things that man can withho!d or givo 
Must die, but our love is from God: it will live. 
True face! which I never have look’d on in vain 
When I wanted strength to be patient again, 
Though thy lines grow dim, thy fresh colour divs, 
And twilight has come in the dear, clear eyes, 
Come sit down beside me, and te!l me once more 
The tale that has helped me co often before. 

T am sick of waiting, and hungry to laugh : 
Come! tell it once more, little photozraph 


Wandering Echoes. By “J. E. D. G.” (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—‘J. E. D. G.” writes verse, it would seem, with great 
facility. Here are some five thousand lines, to reckon roughly the 
contents of this volume, of themes suggested by travel and story, all 
written, we should guess, within narrow limits of time. But beyond 
a certain fluency, we can see little or no merit in them. Vigour of 
expression and power of thought they wholly lack. These are 


fo 





volumes which it is not unfair to judge from a single stanza. Here 
is a sample from Wandering Echoes :— 
“There is a sapphire bay, with islets violet, gollen, 
Whose very stones do smile ; 
Where pa'ace tow’rs vie with temples olden, 
Where only man is vile.” 
Did anyone ever so rashly provoke a dangerous comparison? And 


The only possibility of scanning the line is by 
Is it not a strange phrase, to take at random 


why “ tow’rs ?” 
making it a dissyllable. 
another poem, to say,— 
“* My Cambrian sky gave them birth” ? 

Are skies ever said to give people birth ? Why, too, are these elegies 
called “epithalamia”’? Perhaps on the same principle that the geese 
of the Capitol are said to have been the “ Birds of Ares,” as curious a 
combination of blunders as we have seen. We have also received 
Ballads and other Poems, by George Hedley (Walter Scott).—Flowers 
and Poesy, by F. J. Cox (H. Nisbet, Glasgow).—Frayments from an 
Old Inn, by Lillian Rozell Messenger (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London).—Tuberose and Meadowsweet, by Mark André 
Raffalovitch (Bogue).—The Lady of the Town, by Edward Croasdale 
(Elliot Stock).—Leonides ; or, the Bridal of Thanatos, by Frederic 
Harvey Barling (Wyman and Sons).—Poems of the Fancy and 
Imagination, by Frederic J. Chancellor (printed by Burdett and Co.), 
and, by the same author, The Water Nymphs. 
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in WATER-COLOURS. 

The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
August Ist (5 Pall Mall East), Admission, 1s. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 

ALFRI 


GUENERA L 


“The LAST WATCH,” 
by Lowes Dickinson. 


1s. 
2D D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


GORDON at KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON | 
MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 
TURE at BRITISH GAL. | 
LERY, PALL MALL, | 


Opposite Marlboro’ House, | 


Ten to Six. Admission Is. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea. Terms from 80 guineas, college fees included, 


OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for BACKWARD and DELICATE 
BOYS. Separate bed-rooms. Covered fives-court, 
swimming-ba'h, &c.—Address, Rey. E. R. PHELPS, 
Brinklea. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43and45 HARLEY STREET, W. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 185. 
Pa'ron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Visitor — The Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
BISHOP of LONDON 
Principal—The Rev. J. LLEW#L YN DAVIES. 

MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN MONDAY, 
October 5th. 

The Entrance and Scholarship Examinations will 
be held on October Ist. Pupils can enter the College 
at 14 years of age. The course includes matriculation 
classes, 

For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


UEEN’S COLL EGE SCHOOL, 43 | 
and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., for GIRLS | 
“~ : to 14. 

ly-Superintendent—Miss HA 
wTomARLMAS TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 
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ad Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
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T the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
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xy this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 


iT ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
| 

| 

Por 1883. 


Special attention paid to junior boys.— 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
| W. YOUNG, Esq. ; M. A. 
UTTON ‘Vi ALENCE > ~ SCHOOL, 
KENT. 


Heap Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
| formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 


9 | of Plymouth College. 


High-class public school. All Masters University 


Graduates. Classicaland Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 


gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER 
wishes to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for GIRLS at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been for three years. Resident French governess, 
good masters, careful individual training, and atten- 
tion to health. Over-pressure and cramming avoided. 
—Address, “*L. L. A.,’”? at Mr. E. Stanford's, 55 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


rE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS. 
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T. S.,’ Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N. W. 
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For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. JOHN BLE, 

Derby, Apr'l, 1885. General Manager. 
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TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 

the SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER Isr. ,, Introductory 
Lecture, at 4 p.m., by Professor SCH AFE R, F.R.S. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTES and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Department: of Applie1 Science and 
| Technology and of the Fine Arts) BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 5ru. Intr oductory Lecture at 3 p.m. by 
ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.BA. Instrue- 
tion is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, aud 
Science, 

Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhi- 
bitions, &c. (value £2,000), ~~ be obtained from tho 
College, Gower Str Bet, W 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS EN- 
TRANCE PRIZ“S (Languages and Science) and for 
MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING EN- 
— EXHIBITIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 
287TH 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPrEMBER 2Isr. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
ONN AM RHEIN.—Dr. MEESH, 
LL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS preparing for Examina- 
tions or requiring General Education.—Apply, for 
Qo particulars, to Dr. MEESE, 49 Baumscbuler 
Allee, 


ADY (30), Educated, bright, musical, 
_Athoronghly domesticated, and of good appearance, 
seeks RE-KENGAGEMENT as TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION, GOVERNESS HOUSEKEEPER, or any 
position She conld conscientious’ y feel herse if suited 
to fill. Highly recommended, good testimonials ; 
clever in matters of taste and dress.—Apply first, 
ALPHA, care of Mr. Mellin, Chemist, High Street, 








Eltham, Kent. 
N ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lectarer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or ‘private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER ig a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


D FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
WaT LE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


i ding Land Owners and Ocoupiers, Land 
i ae to Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
nd GORDON, K.G. 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 


ight Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
Eo Rint Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


PresIDENT—His 
a 


‘ontenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
= 1, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Hsq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M, H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, with 
DAIRY, List of Scholarships, Priscs, Diploma, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th, 


RAINING COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARES previously qualified CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Education and practical work under supervision, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools. 

Inthe KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to pass the FROEBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS. 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pass the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 
teaching. _ 

The College will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Street, Bishopsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W. 

RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER. 
LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
College, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Oanton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For par- 
ticnlars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackville 
Street, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detailed information on application. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, July 23rd. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands). 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 


Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 

ict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 





PROTECTED POLICIES. IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Whole-world Assurance. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The comprehensive scheme of the Society makes effectual provision for the interests 
and security of the Assured, as follows: 


Guaranteed Surrender-values. 


Policy-claims are paid in full immediately on proof of death and of title: 
Protection against omission to pay renewal premiums is given under a special system : 
A Guarantee of Surrender-value is endorsed on the Policy : 
Residence in any part of the world is allowed under ordinary whole-life Policies after 
one year from their date : 
Suicide does not affect the interest in a policy of persons other than the Life Assured : 
nor of the Life Assured himself, unless occurring within one year from the date of the Policy. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. } 
Right Hon. the Lord Justice | 
Baggallay. 
The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
data yielding the highest known security. 


James Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


The 


The Policy-reserves are determined upon 
The Policies are indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next Division will be made 


as at December 31st, 1886. 


The new explanatory Prospectus, and full Government Returns, will be forwarded on 
application. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 

The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitable, no share being given 
to those by whose early death there is a loss, At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
increased to sums varying from £1,190 to £1,300 or more. Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards. 

New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. 
.The Funds (increased in year by £327,540) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 

POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 

unchallengable on any ground but fraud. 

POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 
of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 
is payable, under deduction of arrears. 

Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 

FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

Edinburgh, July, 1885. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
Safest « ient for delics 
M A G N E S l A. Guatithens, hatter Tadhtonis and Infants 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially forall in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to —_ before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation tou Household Art,” with 


The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process.”"—Portfolio, April, 
4871. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 
Price 12s each. 


in this Collection, “If pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 


tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 
1873. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 





Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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| | ial ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER. 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 








CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and trainirg of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly eolicited. 


Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSK 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 


eee HYDROPATHIC and 

PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best estabiishments of the kind in the 
kirgdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of ra‘lway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine. 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Enston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of t'e Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8oclock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


— CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was forma!ly opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, andthe public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
| mes ge on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








FINE OLD PURE 
E IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 

9 years old—503 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Palteney Distiilery, Wick, N.B. 

All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Meda’, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

**Unque:-tionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—J urors’ AWAkD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cazes, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’S -yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 


| 
article.”’—Standard. 








PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA, 








UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund eon oe on 5960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sant 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. ? 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _ ... oa ».- £2,500,000 
ife Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oa ai vee —«8 75,000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarbs OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


| fein ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrriceE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orricr—64 OORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances egainst Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
‘ WILLIAM C. Sienoukn’ Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Sccretaries. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEKEST on CURRENT 
ACOOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £59. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particu- 
lus, ou application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BerAxp & Co’s OWN SAUCE. 




















OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


pr ‘ED MEATS. Also, 








—_——— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





oo SOUP, andJELJ.Y, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 











DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY 
N ’ 


LONDON. 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &¢, 


Post Orders Promptly Exrcuted. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED, 





Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year, 

eo — PATENT CRYPTO. 

DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered. Hills are 
thus climbed with ease, all excessive cxertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment attained, 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN. 
DEMS, unsurpassed for speed and comfort. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Crypto” Two-speed Gear, can be fitted to 
Tricycles already in use.—For particulars, testi. 
monials, &¢c., or to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73a Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C. 


THE PATENT» 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures, 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1974. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Mappiscturers 
BANBURY. 


HEAL 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 103 6d. 
3 {t. BRASS FRENCH from 48s. 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls, A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
20s; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, ane 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns. 


AND 





SON. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS. — These remedies are unequalled 
throughout the world for bad legs, wounds, foul 
sores, bad breasts, and ulcers. Used according to 
directions given with them there is no wound, bad 
leg, or ulcerous sore, however obstinate or long 
standing, but will yield to their healing and curative 
properties. Many poor sufferers who have been 
patients in the large hospitals under the care of 
eminent surgeons, and have derived little or no bene- 
fit from their treatment, have been thoroughly cured 
by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. For glandular 
swellings, tumours, “ piles,” and diseases of the skin 
there is nothing that can be used with so much bene- 
fit. In fact, in the worst forms of disease, dependent 
upon the condit'on of the blood, these meijicincs, 
used conjointly, are irresistible, 
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_—_———————— 
MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


yICTOR HUGO. A Memoir and a 


Study. By James Carron, M.A. Post8vo, 10s 6d. 
This day is published. 


ILL-REGULATED MIND. A 
Novelette. By KATHERINE WYLDE, Author of ‘* A 
Dreamer.” Crown 8vo, 73 6. 


NOVELS BY EF. D. GERARD. 
I 


This day is published. 
The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. 


D.Gerarp. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
II. 
REATA: What’s in a Name. New 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is long since we have read a story in which 
excellence of plot and excellence of character-painting 
are so well combined. From the first page to the last 
the reader is thoroughly interested in the story...... 
Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance 
petween the interest of the story, the interest of the 
characters, and the mere interest of the local 
colouring itself, is very rare.”’— Spectator, 

“Bright and gay and sparkling.” —Standard. 

“ 4 well-sustained dramatic interest marks it as a 
story; avd a fresh and easy style aids the effect: of 
thisnovel as a rolling panorama of scenes which have 
evidently been studied with keen observation.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

“The story is strikingly fresh and original. The 
whole of the first volume has a fascination about it 
which never flags.” —Daily News. 

“* Reata’ is one of those charming books which to 
read is to remember...... In Reata herself he has given 
ns one of the brightest and most fascinating of 
heroines. The book is, without doubt, one of those 
to be read and thoroughly enjoyed,’—Vanity Fair, 

Ill. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“It is always clear, crisp, and effective...... The 
novel will be found to be fresh and artistic, and 
thoroughly well worth reading.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ The real merit of the book, however, in which it 
is surpassed, and indeed equalled. by few recent 
novels, is in the number, freshness, and vividness of 
the separate scenes and situations.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

“The characters are skilfully drawn ; the pictures 
of lifeand manners are so vivid, that no reader will 
be inclined to put down the book when he has once 
begun it.” —Spectator. 

“A fresh, vigorous, and most interesting story.”— 
Standard, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 

EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


Second Edition (rp. 116), price 1s; cloth, 23. 
An ESSAY in CRITICISM of 
“NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD,” 
entitled, 
BIOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
By T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, 
Author of “The Divine Gentleness and Other 
Sermons,” &c. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 321, is vow published. Svo, 6s. 
CONTENTS, 


1, Lorp Lytron’s GLENAVERIL. 

FeNnELon, 

THe CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Lord MacauLay AND Evi1saH Impry. 

Pitt’s ForE1GN Pouicy. 

ENGLISH SociETY AND ITS HISTORIANS, 

TuE ELEcTRESS SOPHIA, 

Fixst Curistian CouNncit, 

. GAME AND GAME Laws. 

). Tue GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETROSPECT. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SO 90M ote SoS 


= 


Jast published, 12mo, cloth, price 5: 
AREY FLIGHT, and other Poems. 
4 By Grorar Hersert Kerstey. With an 
llustration by the Author. 
Bickers and Sox, 1 Leieoster Square, London, W.C. 
Twel'th Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
} BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rowert G. Warts, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.8.,, &e. 
London : C. MircHe.t and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SrImpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 





S 'TAMMERERS and STUTTERERS 

should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEastey, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


At HOME cor ABROAD, I never Travel without 
[ AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSA LINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Prevent ve and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
Fwd Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
penned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Pe ong Oolds, &e,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 








COMPLETION OF 


LORD LYTTON'’S 
published this day. 


“ GLENAVERIL.” 





New “GLENAVERIL,” is 
Complete in 2 vols., feap. 8vo, price 


Poem, 


12s; or, in 6 parts, 2s each. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


FITMENTS 





Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


_ The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


Manufactured by 





KINAHAN’S 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 





Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Pubtic, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


@& Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PEAR S’ SOAP. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 


England, writes.:—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 





| the most refreshing and agreeable of Lalins for the skin.” 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND (C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 12s 6d in cloth ; or in Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 18s. 
VOL. III. (BAKER-BEADON), ROYAL 8vo, OF 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* VOLUME IV. will be published on OCTOBER Ist, 
and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 

“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the many satisfactory features in the 
second instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comparatively short 
period of time which separates it from its predecessor......There are no traces of 
undue hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which 
opened the series. The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of 
some well-known names. few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of pro- 
portion and arrangement were discernible in the first part; in the present one 
there is hardly room for criticism on this score...... On the whole, there is little to 
criticise and much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees 
Mr. Stephen and his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“Neither in fullness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show 
any falling off from its predecessor...... We heartily thank the editor and his con- 
tributors for this second instalment of a work the value and interest of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter considered as 
one of the most useful which the nineteenth century has produced.” 


‘“*ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD, 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of the 
“ TIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, is 
ready this day, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 
12s 6d. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s 6d, Vol. III. of a new Translation, in 4 vols., of * Don 
Quixote.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA. By Micurt pE Cervantrs SAAvepRA. A Translation, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Jonn Ormsby, Trauslator of the ** Poem of 
the Cid.” 


*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published on July 27th. 


NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
Ready this day, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Rosert Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
— _ Lecturer on “ Materia Medica,’ at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
chool, &. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREKT, W. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM £1 1s PER ANNUM. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


See Special List of Novels in One Volume. 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 
See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS. 


See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 


All Lists and Prospectuses Postage Free. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


; Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ZL 8 Basics OE SiO 2 8 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .,, 110 6...... 01 8.2550 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ra oa ee O96? Bi csscse 08 2 








A USEFUL BOOK FOR CANDIDATES 
AND ELECTORS. 





New Edition—The Fifth. 8vo, 6s. 
A HANDBOOK TO 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS, WITH THE 
ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 


By SIDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


CONTENTS :—Disestablishment, English, Scotch, and Welsh— 
Free Schools—Reform (Historical) —Proportional Representation— 
Women’s Suffrage—Ballot—Procedure House of Commons—Reform 
House of Lords—Exclusion of Bishops—London Municipal Reform— 
Local Self-Government, English and Irish—Local Taxation—Lang 
Laws—Leascholds Enfranchisement—Intoxicating Liquor Laws— 
Sunday Closing—Direct and Indirect Taxation—Fair Trade—Capital 
Panishment—Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister —Sunday Opening 
of Museums—Cremation—Home Rule, &c. 


The Leeds Mercury (Nov. 10th, 1584) says of the fourth edition :—In times 
when almost every adult is a politician, such a publication as this Handbook 
ought to receive a widespread and hearty welcome...... The Handbook will be of 
service not only to general readers who have no time to follow every long debate 
in Parliament, but will also be appreciated by members of debating societies who 
wish to post themselves up in the leading points for and against modern proposals 
for reform in home policy.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, fcap. 4to, bound in white, price 53. 


IN A GOOD CATSE. 


A Collection of Stories, Poems, and Illustrations. 
Edited by Mrs. TYSSEN AMHERST. 


ContTaintnG ContriBuTions by W. R. 8. Ralston, Author of “ Early Russian 
History,” &c.; Laiy Augusta Noel, Author of “ From Generation to Genera- 
tion,’ &c.; Canon St. Vincent Beechey ; Oscar Wilde; Chedomille Mijatovitch, 
H.E. the Servian Minister; The Bishop of Be ford; Wilfred Cripps, Author of 
**Old English Plate,’ &c.; F, Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’ &c. ; The Earl 
of Rosslyn ; Frances Cashel Hoey, Author of *‘ The Lover’s Creed,” &c. ; Hamilton 
Aidé, Author of “ Rita,” &c.; Sir Richard Temple, Bart. ; Lady Constance 
Howard, Author of ‘Sweethearts and Wives,” &c.; H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ‘ Dawn,” &c. ; A. Lang, Author of ‘‘ Helen of Troy,” &c ; Canon Arthur J, 
Mason, and others. 

eo by R. Caldecott, Tristram Ellis, W. C. Horsley, 8. Carter, and 
others, 


A New Amusing Book of Adventures for Children. 


TOPSY TURVY. 


With numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Feap. 4to, fancy cloth boards, coloured edges, 3s 6d. 





A handy book for every Household. 


HELP AT HAND; 
Or, What shall we do in Accidents or Illness ? 
By COUNTESS COOPER. 

Illustrated feap. 8vo, 3d; strongly bound in cloth, 64. 


Third Thousand, 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE BRITONS. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations of Places and People, crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 3s 6d. 
** A very pleasant device for making geography agreeable.”—Guardian. 
‘‘ Great pains have been taken with this book, and it contains abundance of 
information.’’—Spectator. 


z 
UNDER MOTHER’S WING. 
By L. C., Author of the Stories in “ Children Busy,” &c. 
Most carefully printed in colours from Designs by J. K. 
Illustrated cover, paper boards, 4s, 

“The stories are more than usually piquant and graceful, and carry a delicate 
suggestion of thought just outside the range of child view without in the least 
marring the true purpose of the book—which is to amuse young children. There 
is a delightful atmosphere of real home story-telling about the whole which 
make: it a book quite out of the common,” —Guardian, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipeE PaGcr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PR aso assas cet vsaicosssnvavecssourree £10 10 0; Narrow Column........ din tacess .. £3 10 0 
Half-Page wa 5 5 O| Half-Column ... so Le 
Quarter=Page ........ccccccssscoveees 212 6| Quarter-Column...........0.ce00 . 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months, 
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CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
R00KS FOR THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 


Extra feap. 8vo, stiff 
SHAKESPL! ARE’S JULIUS. GASAR, ‘Edited by W. Aldis 


Wricnt, M.A. 
“This edition is 


ter Revicu 
Westminster 46 cust publi shed, ex! fern. Svo, stiff cover 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of ‘DRYDEN and. POPE, With 
Introduction and Notes, by A. Mitnes, M.A. (Lond ), Editor of Butler's 
“ libras,”” & 
wumtes vefual edi — g. The th stes sor 
tes to the Reetor of Lincoln’s eciti 
eran te #81 his is the highest praive we can bestow. 
£econd Edition, pats feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
CHSAR—The GALLIC WAR. With Notes, Maps, &c. 
By C. E. Moser.y, M.A., Assistant-Muster in Rugby School. 
be stands high among the best classics we have met.”—Saturd vy Review. 
Second Edition, extra fe: ap. 8vo, cloth, 5: 6d. 
HORACE— —The ODES, CARMEN SECULARS, 
EPODES. With Introductions and Notes, by E. C. Wickwam, M.A, 
Master of Wellington College 
“ Leaves hardly any thing r to be desired. 
im Lof Education. 
-nnneaca xtra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 64. 


XENOPHON—CYROPAEDIA. Books IV., V. With Intro- 
duction and Notes, by C. Bice, D.D., formerly Sen‘or Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

“The book is thoroughly practic: u, and reading the notes is like hearing a very 
good schoolmaster talking to his boys.’”’— Saturday Review, 
A decided success. »_“Athenaun. 


simp'y without a rival. None even comes second to it.”— 


vhat remind us in their quality of the 
on of Pope’s Satires and I 
West ninsler Rev 









and 
Head 


Sound, thorough, and appreciative.” 


cond Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HOMER— ILIAD, Book I. (for Sc! hools). By D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Author ofa“ Grammar of the Homeric Dialect.’ 
“ Like all Mr. Monro’s work on Homer, it is ‘exnelientiy done, and will be of 
great use to schoolmust ais —Academy. 
Extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
EURIPIDES - -ALCESTIS (for Schools). 
M.A., late Scholar of 1 ty College, Oxf ford ; Editor 
«Geb ie abcln’ * Lindl ra Historia, ” &e, 


By C. 8. Jerram, 


of the ‘‘ Helena,” 












“Mr, Jerram has added some vseful notes and a valuable introduction...... 
Another commendable point is the re'erence from time to time to parallel pa-sages 
in standard English authors.’’—Teacher, 


Just publishe 1, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2. 


EDGAR QUINET—LETTRES A sa MERE. Selected and 
Edited - Grorce SarntsBury, Author of “ A Primer of French Litera- 
ture,’ 

oer Saints sbury’ 8 proper character is well known as that of one of the most 
accomplished and tho ay gu students of French literature to be found in Eng- 


land.”—Pe!l Mail Ga 
aan Eltion, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN EGMONT’S 
LEBEN und TOD, and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN. Edited, with 
Notes, Introduction, &., by C. A. Bocumer, Phil. Doc., Professor of German 
in King s College, London. 

“Dr. Buchheim, as S the Editor of the Se ries, requires no praise. He has long 
yp fener it, and yh erved what ke : sec ured.’ "—Notes and Quer'es 
Selected List of other Star dard School Books snitable for Candid: 
sent ; ost free on application. 


NE W BOOKS. 
Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 

STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Biblical Archeology and 
Criticism and Kindred Subjects. y Members of the University of Oxford 
(including Professors Driver, wuss SWORTH, and SANDAY). 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 7 

ELECTROSTATICS ; being Vol. I. of the Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Mignctism. By H. W. Watson, D.Sc., F R.S., 

formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 8S. &. Bursury, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Just published, Second Edition, carefully revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s 

SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. | With Introductions, 
Notes, and Glos arial Index. Edited by the Rev. RicHarp Morris, LL. D. 
Part I, From ‘‘Old Englis ¥ Homilies” to *‘ King Horn,” a.p. 1150-1300. 

Just published, demy 8vo, price 12s 6d, 

ELEMENTS of PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By Luigi 
Cremona, formerly Member R. S. Lond., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Rome. Translated by CHARLES LEUDESDORF, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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The SCIEN TIF 10 RE SULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. «CHALLENGER? R’ 


Now ready. BOTANY. Vol. I. With numerous Lithographic Illustrations. 
Royal 4to, price 40s, cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 


VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ daring the Years 1875-6, under 
the command of Captain G. 8. Nare , R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. a 
R.N. Prepared under the superinten enc of the late Sir C. W. Tnomson, F.R.S 
and now of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the iclhion. 


*,* The following separate Parts may also be had :-= 


InTROopUcTORY REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF KNOWLEDGE OF VARIOUS 
InsuLaR Fioras. Price 23. 


I, Rerort on tHe Borany OF THE BermupAs. Price 83, 
II, Rerorr on Tue Botany or St. Paut’s Rocks, Fernanpo-Noronna, 
Ascension, St. Hetena, Sourn Trinipap, TRISTAN DA CuNHA, PRINCE 


Epwarnp GRov p, CrozetTs, KERGUELEN, MacDONALD GROUP, AMSTERDAM, 
8t. Paut IsLanbs. Price 18s. 

III. Revorr on tue Botany OF JUAN FERNANDEZ, THE Soutu-EasTERN 
MoLuccas, AND THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS. Price 12s. 


AND 


Ph nage for H.M. Stationery Office; published by Order of 1.M. Government : 
by Lonamans and Co., JoHN Murray, MACMILLAN and Co., SIMPKIN and 
o., TRUBNER and Co., E. STANFOR p, J. D. Porter, KeGan PauLand Co. +» and 
. Quarircn, London ; "A. and ©. BLack. and Dovatss and Fou Lis, Edinburgh ; 
= by A. THom and Co., Limited, and Honees, Fie am, and On, Dublin. 


[rstairs onl DOWNS TAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 


The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 109, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, St'and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towar. the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVEKIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S,W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS 


LIST. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 331, 


now ready, price 63, 


AND COS 


. 

1s 
CONTENTS. 

Tue Lire anp Works or Joun Keats, 

MEMOIRS OF (OUNT PASOLINI. 

VERRALL ON THE OprEs or Horace. 

THE Frencu 1n NORTH AMERICA, 

HARBOURS AND Locks. 

6, Str Henry Taytor’s AvuTosRioGgRrapPHy. 

. Tue Crry Livery ( OMPANIEs. 

. BrsHop Tempir’s Lectures. 

9. NAVAL WARFARE. 

10. THe Ports AND TRADE OF CoREA. 

ll. THE PARTING OF THE WATERs. 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Friepricu List. Translated from the Original German by 
Sampson 8. Lioyp, M.P. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* In this work the author combats the opinions of Adam Smith and the 
French economists, and offers a systematic and scientific defence of the prin- 
ciple of moderate and well-re; gulated protection of native m: unufacturing industry. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and _ other 


Selected Essays, By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


Stee Coll 


mn 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A BOOK on ANGLING; or, Treatise on the 


Art of Fishing in every branch; including full Illustrated Lists of Salmon 
Flies, By Francis Francis. Post 8vo, Portrait and Plates, 15s. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land. and Suitable to all une 
tions, large or small. By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Tho author has collected almost everything of importance that has been 
wr'tten on the subject...... The book is full of facts and suggestions, and may be 
read with profit by both farmers and gardeners.”—Garden. 


An AGRICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK : 


a-sist Candidates in preparing for the Science and Art and other Examina- 
tivvs in Agrieniture. By Wittram Crsries Taytor, Priceipal of the 
Agricultural College, Aspatria, C ulisle. Crown 8,0, 23 6d. 


The WANDERINGS of ULYSSES : a Sequel 


to “ The Trojan War.’ By Professor ©. Wirt, Head Master of the Alstadt 
Gymnasium, Kinigsberg. Translated into English by Frances Youna- 
HUSBAND. Crown 8vo, 3s 61. 


to 


By the SAME AU THOR. 
MYTHS of HELLAS. With a Preface by A. Stpewick, M.A. 
Third Editiov, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
The TROJAN WAR. With a Preface by the Rev. W. G. 
RUTHERFORD, M.A., Head Master of Westminster School. Crown 8vo, 2s 
By 


SECOND EDITION. 
A CHILD'S GARDEN of VERSES. 
toBERT Lovurs STEVENSON. Small feap. Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 53. 
The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Con- 
dition, and Prospects. By EpMuND Nose. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 


Lowis D’A. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Author of ‘‘ Aid to Survey Practice,’”” 
“Canal and Culvert-Tables.” With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodcut Iilustrations, 


8vo, 21s. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


LIFE of Sir WM. ROWAN HAMILTON, 


Knt., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.I.A., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dablin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, &c.; including 
Selections from his Poems, Correspondence and Miscellaneous Wr itings. By 
RoBert PERCEVAL GRaAvEs, M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dablin, 
and formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. (3 vols.) Vol. IL., 8y0, 15s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The EUMENIDES of ASCHYLUS: a 


Critical Edition, with Metrical English Translation. By Joun F. Davies, 
M.A., Univ. Dubl.; Lit.D., Q.U.I.; F.R.U.I.; Professor of Latin in the 


Queen's College, Galway. 8vo, 7s. 
OUR DWELLINGS: Healthy and Un- 
Board Schools. By 


healthy. Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds 
CATHERINE M. BucxTon, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of 
** Health in the House,’ &c. With Thirty-nine Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 


Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and suited to the Requirements of 
Students preparing for the Examinations in Hygiene of the Science and Art 
Department, &. By ANDREW Witson, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &¢, Combe 
Lecturer on Physiology and Health, Editor of Health, ‘&e. With 7+ Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POEMS. By Joun Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” “‘ Prairie Pictures,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 


16mo. Is sewed. 
Contents :—1, An APOSTLE of the TULES.—2. SARAH WALKER.— 
3. A SHIP of "49. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Price 1s each sewed; or 1s 6d cloth. 
The GLADIATORS. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
The INTERPRETER. KATE COVENTRY. 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 
The QUEEN’S MARIES. GENERAL BOUNCE, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S” 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. | 











Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTOPHER: 
KIRKLAND. 


BY 
E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of “The True History of Joshua Davidson,” “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. / 





3 vols. crown 8yvo0, 1 vol. crown 8yo. x 


A SECOND LIFE. DR. GRATTAN. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, By W. A. HAMMOND, M.D. 
Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” ‘‘ The Admiral’s Ward,” &c. 


| 
— 
| 





3 vols. crown Svo. 


L | 
ES T H E R. a i 


By FRANCES SNOW COMPTON. | Author of “ Patty,” &c. 


1 vol, crown 8vo. 





TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. | 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 63. 


BERNA BOYLE. | THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Author of ‘Susin Drummond,” &e. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘* The Freres,” ‘* Wh'ch Shall It Be,’’ &c. 





TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES. 


MITRE COURT. | A GIRTON GIRL 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, | By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” &o. Author of‘ Ought We to Visit Her ?”’ &c. 


ARE NOW APPEARING IN 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


Each Story (except in Special Edition of Miss Austen’s Works) can be obtained separately. 


Miss AUSTEN’S NOVELS. The Brown| Miss BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 8 vols. 


Ink Special Edition on handmade paper. 6 vols. small 4to. 633, The Pepular crown 8vo, 32s. 
Edition in 6 vols, crown 8yo, each with a Frontispiece, 36s. 


vols, crown 8yo, 24s. 








Popular Edition in 28 vols. crown 8vo, £8 8s. | 


Miss CAREY’S NOVELS. 4 vols. crown, Miss FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. 5 vols. 





8vo, price 24s, crown 8yo, 30s. - 
Miss FERRIER’S NOVELS. 6 vols. post| Mrs. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 6 vols. 
8vo, 30s, crown 8vo, 363, 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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